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THE WHEAT TRADE OF DULUTH. 


Its Growth, its Magnitude and the Men Who 
Manage it. 
BY E. V. SMALLEY. 

Here is a striking fact— Duluth, the most north- 
ern city in the United States, a place of about 16,000 
souls, in the vast, lonesome wilderness that envelops 
Lake Superior; Duluth, which only a few years ago 
was ridiculed on the floor of Congress, and laughed 
at all over the country for making what seemed 
absurd predictions of future importance, handled 
half as much wheat during the year 1884 as the 
great metropolis of Chicago, with its 500,000 people, 
its vast wealth, and its net work of railways covering 
the entire West. I say this isa striking fact. It 
shows that the king of cereals is at last making use 
of the greatest of our wonderful chain of American 
inland seas, as part of one of its chief highways to 
the ocean. It shows, too, how rapid is the de- 
velopment of the enormous wheat-growing plains 
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the new Western fields from rail to water craft. 
cago is a focus where are concentrated the streams of 
wheat that flow over the railroads of Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. Milwaukee’s im- 
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Chi- | 


portance is due to the wheat of Wisconsin and South- | 


ern Minnesota. 


It is the wheat of the Sacramento | 


and San Joaquin valleys, more than the gold of the | 


Sierrias that makes San Francisco rich and populous. 
Further north on the Pacific coast, the wheat of the 
Willamette Valley and of the plainsof Walla Walla 
has made Portland a rich and beautiful city. And 
now last of all comes Duluth. 
prairies and smiling valleys, but here is the great 
lake and the harbor with its eighteen feet of water, 
and hither come the heavy-laden wheat trains from 
the distant interior; here, therefore, is a city, small as 
yet, it is true, but plainly destined to grow with the 
growth of the immense regions which feed it with 
golden grain. 
BEGINNING OF DULUTH’S WHEAT TRADE. 

Everybody knows the main points in the early 
history of Duluth; how it was selected by Jay 
Cooke for the eastern terminus of the Northern Pa- 


Price 10 Cents. 








Clarkes, bankers of Philadelphia, were the money 
power in this contest, and the active agents were the 
first wheat commission merchants at Duluth, and 
especially the firm of Graves & Culver, who built 
an elevator at Stillwater and ran steamboats and 
barges on the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers to 


bring the wheat to the Duluth Railroad. So strong 


| was the fight made upon the new line that they had 


Here are no fertile | 


to create all the facilities they employed for trans- 
porting and storing the grain. At one time, in the 
height of the contest, wheat sold for a higher price 
in Red Wing than in Milwaukee, by reason of the 
efforts of the rival organizations to secure it for 
transportation. Col. Culver died about a year ago, 
honored as the pioneer settler of Duluth. C. H. 
Graves is still a leading spirit in the wheat trade of 
the place. Cotemporary with him in 1870 were 
George Spencer, J. Q. Adams, now of St. Paul, 
Munger & Markell and Sawyer & Davis, all still in 
the wheat business, and prominent members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, 

The first cargo of wheat shipped from Duluth 
went on the steamer Winslow, in August, 1870. Dr. 
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wide forest belt surrounding 
Lake Superior; for the wheat which comes to Du- 
luth is not now obtained from territory at any time 
tributary to the Chicago market, but comes from 
newer regions. 


which lie beyond the 


‘““ Where is your back country?’ asked a stranger | 


arriving in Duluth. ‘I have seen nothing but woods 
on my way here.’’ 
which supports Duluth lies a long way back. It be- 
gins a hundred and fifty miles west in the Lake and 
Park region of Minnesota, embraces the valley of 
the Red River of the North, and thence stretches 
westward far beyond the Missouri. 


The truth is, the back country | 


The grain sur- | 


plus of all that country seeks water transportation | 
at the nearest point, and that point is found at the | 
| and Minnesota Rivers and in the country between 


head of Lake Superior. 


Along the track of the wheat movement from West | 


to East great cities have sprung up. New York 
began to distance all her seaboard competitors in the 
race for commercial supremacy, when the completion 
of the Erie Canal brought the wheat of the West to 
her wharves. Buffalo has thriven by transferring to 
canal and rail the wheat cargoes that come down the 
lakes. Cleveland got her first start when Ohio was 
a wheat-growing state, and the Ohio Canal centered 
the east-bound shipments at her harbor. Later, 
Toledo grew up in the Maumee swamps, because it 
was a convenient point for transferring the wheat of 


| 


| Southern 





A GROUP OF DULUTH GRAIN ELEVATORS.; 
cific Railroad; how a town was hastily created in the 
forest at the head of Lake Superior ; how the arti- 
ficial harbor was destroyed by a tempest, and the 


settlers then went to work and cut achannel through | 


the long, narrow tongue of sand called Minnesota 
Point into the land-locked Bay of Superior. Jay 


Cooke and his associates owned the Lake Superior | 


and Mississippi Railroad, now the St. Paul & Duluth, 


which was completed about the time work was be- | 
They wanted traf- | 
fic for this road, which for three-fourths of itslength | 


gun upon the Northern Pacific. 


ran through an absolute wilderness, and for traffic | 


they looked to the wheat fields of Southern Minne- 
sota. At that time (1870) nearly all the wheat 
grown in Minnesota was raised near the Mississippi 


those streams. The transportation of this wheat 
was in the hands of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road and the Diamond Jo Line of steamboats. Red 


Wing, on the Mississippi, was then the greatest | 


primary wheat market in the world. 
2,000,000 bushels were bought from farmers’ wagons 
in that little town. To divert any portion of this 
Minnesota wheat from its established 
channels of moyement to Milwaukee and Chicago, 
and to send it northward to the new point in the 
wilderness at the head of Lake Superior, required a 
great effort and a hard fight. The Cookes and the 


In one year | 


Lamborn, a brother of Col.’ Lamborn, now land 
commissioner of the Northern Pacific Railroad, was 
secretary of the Lake Superior and Mississippi road, 
and organized an excursion of Eastern capitalists and 
their wives to go by rail to St. Paul, and thence over 
the new road to Duluth, where the Winslow met 
them to take them back east by the lake route. To 


| enable the vessel to earn something, 10,000 bushels 


of wheat was bought in Southern Minnesota, sent 
over the railroad and loaded from the cars directly onto 
the steamer, the elevator not then being com- 
pleted. This wheat went to Philadelphia. In Oc- 
tober of the same year the first cargo was shipped 
from the elevator on the steamer R. G. Coburn. 


A FORCED MOVEMENT. 


It was all a forced movement, this bringing of wheat 
to the head of Lake Superior from the country south 
of St. Paul. There were great obstacles in the way 
of success. In the first place, as we have seen, there 
was the active resistance of the old lines to Milwau- 


| kee and Chicago, which appeared to offer the more 


natural routes to market. Then there was the dif- 
ficulty of the shallow canal at the Sault Ste. Marie, 
since deepened, but which at that time admitted 
vessels drawing enly eleven feet of water. This 
made freights higher from Duluth to Buffalo than 
from the Lake Michigan points. Fully as serious an 
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Consignees were forced to carry the grain until it 
reached an Eastern market, and to assume all the 
risk of a drop in the price before they could get it 
off their hands. The Duluth commission houses 
were at great disadvantage compared with those of 
Chicago and Milwaukee, where there was an active 
market and a daily concourse of both buyers and 
Nevertheless, the fight was kept up for 
nearly seven years. From first to last it involved a 
net loss of fully $150,000. A leader in it, whose 
name must not be omitted here, was Chas. B. New- 
comb, a Boston man, who represented large Phila- 
delphia interests, and who built Elevator A, the 
oldest of the grain houses. At last the courageous 
and persistent struggle was abandoned. In 1877, the 
last wheat trains from the South came into Duluth. 
The reader will see by the table of receipts that 
there was a drop from 1,451,190 bushels for the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1876, to 460,595 in the following 
year. Since then there has been no attempt to secure 
the wheat trade from the regions south of St. Paul, 
but many of the Duluth grain dealers believe that 
the time is not far distant when the movement from 
that direction will revive of its own accord, under 
the influence of the natural advantages of the Lake 
Superior route. 


sellers. 


WHEAT FROM THE WEST. 


obstacle was the absence of a market at Duluth. | 


the regions tributary to this point. What Duluth 


will be when these regions are well settled is a mat- 
ter of simple mathematical calculation.’’ 


DULUTH’S WHEAT RECORD. 


The following table shows the receipts and ship- 
ments of wheat at Duluth for the crop years ending 
August 31st : 


Receipts. Shipments. 
7,900,436 40 732,646 10 
4,707,803 50 5 


7 

4,586,908 50 
3,266,242 25 3,235 

» 

1 

1 

1 


498 : 
536 





3,332,176 05 
1,347,679 20 
1,524,065 40 
1,803,090 10 

460,595 20 
1,451,190 05 
1,137,721 30 
2,407,476 20 
1,981,453 33 

931,611 01 

556,783 06 


1,376,392 08 
1,081,194 35 
2,424,176 10 
1,583,073 45 
951,046 50 
544,848 56 





The crop year is from September Ist to August 
31st, by the latter date the crop of the preceding 
year having been marketed. A comparison of the 
movement of the last two calendar years shows even 
more strikingly than the above table the very recent 
increase in the magnitude of Duluth’s wheat trade: 





Calendar Year. Receipts. Shipments. 
eR PST Serene err eee tr 3,527,672  11,488.497 
Be iseseccevednvnasseisccsnccsesncunccconcdnsindecontinses 7,655,438 6,313,645 

I iiss dcscsmnecnadasnteeastennscns 5,872,234 5,174,852 




















N e i 
lame of Elevators. ( Capacity. 
Union oe Bm coil ES SOE 560,000 
Union Imp. & Elevator Co.'s E........0+000+++ 800,000 
Union Imp. & Elevator Co.’s warehouse... 375,000 

Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s B................ Y 
superior E . 1,000,000 
Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s C..... a a 100,000 
Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s D............. ‘ 1,200,000 
Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s warehouse.. 750,000 
Duluth & Western Co.’s small house ....... di 50,000 
Duluth & Western Co.’s large house........00:..ccc..0000000.. 550,000 

= ’ 
TD «x. sissinsakainpestanisshaitenshinctedeiadatsl iasttiibdhasutesassigacs 6,385,000 

TO BE ERECTED. 
Lake Superior Elevator Co., new house - 1,500,600 
Union Imp. & Elevator Co., new house 1,000,000 
jE ean e ee a O 2500.00 

LOLAL.....- seseseees ee tteeecsceeee aeerserssencsesssrecessecengs Dut | 
Total estimated capacity,end of year...............000... 8°885'000 


Chicago’s elevator capacity is now 26,275,000 
bushels, but a larger part is used for corn and oats 
than for wheat. In the Duluth receipts corn and 
oats make but a small figure. The Union Improve- 
ment and Elevator Company, and the Lake Superior 
Elevator Company have an excellent reputation for 
prudent and honest management. Their elevators 
are simply banks of deposit for wheat. They have 
nothing to do with buying or selling, and are there- 
fore entirely out of the precarious current of specu- 
lation. Storage rates are one and one-fourth cents 
per bushel for the first twenty days, and one-half 
cent for each additional ten days. The month rate is 

four cents from November 
15th to June Ist. For clean- 





Duluth was in the depths 
of despondency in 1876 and 
1877. Its only important 
business had fallen off .two- 
thirds in volume, it was load- 
ed down with debt, and its 
population was diminishing. 
The wheat of Western Min- 
nesota and Northern Dakota 
was what turned the tide 
and brought a permanent 
prosperity. This was 4 
movement that needed no 
forcing. As fast as the coun- 
try penetrated by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad was oc- 
cupied by settlers, its staple 
product came to the nearest 
water transportation at the 
head of Lake Superior, by 
the effect of the natural laws 
of trade. The first wheat 
from the Northern Pacific 
country came from the region 
just beyond the great forest belt which extends 
for about one hundred and fifty miles west of the 
lake. - The road was built through that region in 
1871, but several years passed before any considerable 
wheat surplus was produced. Then the towns of 
Wadena, Perham, Detroit and Lake Park began to 
have full elevators and to load trains. A yearor two 
later the Red River Valley was occupied, the bonanza 
farms were opened, the two lines of the St. Paul 
and Pacific, now the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
tobia Railroad, were built down the valley, the towns 
of Fargo, Moorhead, Casselton, Grand Forks and 
Crookston came into existence, and the great new, 
rich Northern wheat belt began to be defined. For 
the product of this belt, the only competitor which 
Duluth had from the first was the Minneapolis 
Millers’ Association, and she has no other competitor 
to-day. The matchless hard wheat of Western Min- 
nesota and Northern Dakota, rich in gluten, goes 
either to Minneapolis to be made into flour, or to 
Duluth for shipment to Eastern markets. From the 
time this wheat began to be raised, the growth of 
Duluth has kept pace with the increase of the acreage 
harvested. It is this fact which makes the Duluth 
people so sure of the future of their city. Their 
argument on this point is very simple and rational: 
‘*We have received the past calendar year,’’ they say, 
“over 13,000,000 bushels of wheat. Not one acre 
in twenty of good wheat ground is yet cultivated in 
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The receipts last fall overtaxed the elevator capac- 
ity, although two new elevators went into operation 
during the year, and as the wheat continued to pour 
in two enormous storehouses were constructed. 
These are now almost full. The following table gives 
the receipts and shipments of wheat by months for 
the year 1884: 








Months. Receipts. Shipments. 
MIE snsssnsans: - diesseesammonsnnnchuchediial OP nn de, Se 
>) ee 88,559 20 
March ...... 


95,304 00 
1g 





April q 5 10 . aseo 
May 353,564 30 1,562, 00 
June 394,327 30 670,420 00 
| = 271,934 20 936,471 00 


176,494 00 
3,039,046 00 
3,458,776 20 


410,891 00 
2,039,736 00 


October .... 3,147,226 00 








November... eee 3,327,218 30 2,300,313 00 
SIN cnccsusisemneceianbacinsradantaberiaiiinn SH FEO GD sasicccscisssice 
FD iicusckcniicsnditantntinididnsiessianis 13,523,570 10 = 11,067,497 00 
Shipments by rail.................... 421,000 00 
ee et 13,523,570 10 11,488,497 00 


THE ELEVATORS. 


The Duluth elevators are owned by three com- 
panies. The two first named below work in concert. 


The other company built two structures last sum- 
mer, which have not been approved and declared 
regular by the Board of Trade, and have conse- 
quently received no wheat as yet: 








UNION iMPROVEMENT & ELEVATOR CO’S. ELEVATOR,A, DULUTH, MINN. 
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ing grain in the elevators 
= - one-half cent per bushel is 
charged, For weighing the 
charge is twenty-five cents per 
Fz = carload to or from cars, or 
twenty cents per 1,000 bush. 
from elevators to vessels. The 
inspection rate is twenty-five 
cents per carload and _ is 
charged in the freight bills. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


The Duluth Board of Trade 
was established in 1880 with 
about a dozen members. Now 


its membership is about 
seventy and is_ increasing 


constantly. The fee for ad- 
mission is one hundred dol- 
lars, and many seats have late- 
ly been taken as investments 
by men who think they will 
p< SP) soon be worth $1,000. A 
small room in the Metropo- 
litan block is used for the daily meetings, which 
occur at 11 A.M. and 3 Pp. M. In the same build- 
ing are the offices of the principal grain com- 
mission firms. The board has a handsome cash 
fund on hand, and there is talk of erecting a build- 
ing next summer, which will afford accommodations 
for the further growth of the institution. The pres- 
ent quarters are too cramped for the existing busi- 
ness. The names of nearly all the grain commission 
firms will be found in the column of advertisements 
preceding this article. Among the members of 
these firms will be found many of the most enter- 
prising and public-spirited business men of the 
young city. A session of the board on a rising mar- 
ket is usually a very lively affair. 
GRADES AND PRICES. 


The Duluth market ranges about two cents per 
bushel above Chicago prices, because of the superior 
quality of the No. 1 hard wheat, which chiefly comes 
here. Every ten minutes during a session of the 
board the Chicago quotations are received by tele- 
graph and posted up. From a cent and three-quar- 
ters to two cents and a quarter is about the range of 
No. 1 hard over the highest figure made at the. Chi- 
cago board sales. Six grades of spring wheat are 
included in the Duluth classification. No. 1 hard, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 hard, No. 2 northern, No. 3 
northern, and rejected. Hard wheat is raised from 
the Scotch Fife seed. Northern contains some mix- 














ture of the soft varieties. No. 1 of each kind must uk MONTANA AS VIEWED FROM ABROAD. 


weigh not less than fifty-eight pounds to the bushel, 
No. 2 not less than fifty-six, and No. 3 not less than 
fifty-four pounds. Rejected wheat is such as falls 
below fifty-four pounds to the bushel or is in bad 
condition, but still fit for warehousing. Wheat that 
is too damp or ina heated condition is called con- 
demned, and bears no regular relation in price to the 
other grades. Supposing No. 1 hard to be worth 


eighty-two cents, the other grades would bring about | 


prices: No. 1 northern, seventy-nine ; 
No. 2 hard, seventy- -eight and one-half; No. 2 
northern, seventy-five; No. 3 northern, sixty-five ; 
rejected, sixty. Commission merchants charge con- 
signors one cent per bushel 
for making sales, and in the 


the following 
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The year just closed has been prosperous in Mon- 
tana beyond anything ever experienced in its past. 
It justly boasts the second if not the very first mining 


| camp in the world; its output of gold, and silver 


and copper has been marvelous; its unequaled pas- 
tures have been to its people a bonanza on top of the 
ground, and one, too, which grew while they slept. 
From being away off on the frontier, it has suddenly 
been place within only four days’ travel from either 
ocean; it can raise nearly all the necessaries of life 
sufficient for its people; it possesses the very finest 


| ranges in the world, and of an extent which is almost 


! 
} 
| defense. 


Jrost. 
into great men in; that is the kind of country where 
the home fire is bright through the long winter 
evenings. 
the sacred mantle of wifehood is drawn 
and they step into homes of their own, they go as 
real queens, and are worthy to wear the title. 


— 3 








No land on earth has brighter prospects 
before it than Montana, no people are more sure to 
guard with schools their children; the whole future 
of the Territory stretches out in thought a strangely 
favored land. It is a Territory where the boys do 


chores before they go to school, and have to work 


fast lest thesr ears and fingers get nipped with the 
That is the kind of country that boys expand 


In such homes girls mature until, when 
around them, 


Mon- 


tana is a mighty land. — Salt 
Lake Tribune. 





board dealings between mem- 
bers the commission rate is 
one-half cent. Sales always 
specify the month when the 
wheat is to be delivered. The 
difference between the price 
for January delivery and May 
delivery is about six cents per 
bushel. 


THE RAILROADS, 


Wheat comes to Duluth over 
two lines of railroad, the 
Northern Pacific and the St. 
Paul & Duluth. The latter 
road, however, has very little 
grain, etc., growing country 
along its own line, but receives 
at Hinckley a heavy traffic 
from the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Manitoba road, which has 
a connecting branch at that 
point running to St. Cloud, 
where it taps the lines which 
traverse both sides of the Red 
River Valley as far as the 
British boundary. Consider- 
able wheat formerly came over this road from Mani- 
toba, but since the opening of the Canadian Pacific 
from Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, the grain of that 
province goes by this new route. The early comple- 
tion of the St. Louis River bridge will bring into 
Duluth the Wisconsin division of the Northetn.Pa- 
cific and also the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railroad, which now has a direct line to 
Chicago, 
from Duluth. These two new 


ending at Superior, just across the river | 


LAKE SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CO.’3 ELEVATOR D, DULUTH, MINN. 


immeasurable; but its mines are its chiefest source 
of wealth. They are something tremendous, and 
the last few weeks have estvblished that they grow 
rich as they go down. 
swelling in population, and justice would give to 
Montana statehood even now. 
be done, that her mineral interest might have better 
protection in Congress. The Territory has all needed 
elements of permanency; its pastures would support 





The Territory is rapidly | 


That is what should | 





A GOOD SHOWING. 








Seeing several accounts in 
your paper of the profits from 
raising wheat, under careful 
management, in Stuisman 
County, I send you a brief 
statement showing that the 
profits from raising cattle on 
a small scale are at least not 
less profitable. 


I purchased three cows at an 
SEZPONGS Of....0.ccccccccccesscscoeees 
Cost of keeping them one year, 
cutting hay, trouble, etc.,esti- 


$140 









i scis ccccccssechesncoinbocssdabere 50 
$190 
CONTRA. 

Milk ae butter for farm, one 
YORE nccccccsccccccccscccccccescesscsooee 30 
Butte : sold. 100 
Three calves. worth.. - 45 
ME GE BOW Givcccsccccconcsnceshescss 140 


Net profit.. 
As a showing of the advan- 
tages ot diversified farming 
the above may be interesting. 
—F. B. Fancher, in Jamestown 
(Dakota) Capital. 
-e- 5 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT FISHER, of the St. 
Paul & Duluth Railroad, says that there is no doubt 
whatever that the settlement of the great wheat- 
growing region of the Northwest will rapidly continue, 
and that the crop of wheat will be wonderfully in- 
creased from year to year. Duluth, of course, is the 
place that is expected to store and handle and ship 
by far the greatest portion of this wheat, and if the 
city expects to perform her 








roads must be regarded not as 
feeders but as outlets. They 
will serve to equalize in some 
measure Duluth’s position 
with that of Chicago as regards 
winter transportation of grain 
to the East. The Northern 
Pacific and Manitoba lines to 
Western Minnesota and North- 
ern Dakota will continue to 
be the chief carriers of Du- 
luth’s grain receipts. It is 
believed, however, that the 
time is not far distant when 
these receipts will be greatly 
augmented by a movement 
from Southwestern Minnesota, 
Southern Dakota, Northern 
Iowa and Nebraska. Many 
thousand square miles of wheat country in those 





than at Chicago. 








THE Minnesota car of wheat at the New Orleans 


Exhibition, is one of a lot consigned to Wright, Ray 
& Co., of Duluth. 


ee 





At the annual election of f the Duluth Board of | 


Trade, M. J. Forbes was elected president, in place | 
of S. T. Hooker, who declined to be a candidate for 
re-election. 





DULUTH — LAKE SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CO.’8 GRAIN STOREHOUSE, 


| and make rich its people, without the mines; its 
regions are nearer to water transportation at Duluth | 


minet would support and make rich its people, 
without its parture; as it is, it will be a mighty 
purchaser of the goods of the other states and terri- 
tories, and its payments will always be in gold. It 


| is peopled by a strong and brave race; the habits ot 
| the people, coupled with the climate, make condi- 
tions which, in all countries where they abound, 
result in an intense love of home and country, and | 
in the strength and nourage to be a country’s perfect | 





CAPACITY 750,000 BUSHELS. 


duty in this respect, she must 
see to it that her elevator cap- 
acity is increased as the in- 
creasing crop demands. The 
superintendent is of the opin- 
ion thatif Duluth had a cap- 
acity in 1885 for 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat it would not 
be found any more than 
enough. In fact, it might be 
said that the quantity of wheat 
that Duluth will handle is 
limited only by her elevator 
capacity. Therefore, give us 
more elevators, and improve 
the opportunity of hurrying 
Duluth toward her destiny 
as the greatest primary wheat 
market in the world.— Du- 
luth Tribune. 
> 
LiguT. FRED SCHWATKA, in a lecture in New 
York, on Alaska, a few evenings since, said that the 
Yukon River was so long that if its source were at 
Salt Lake, its waters might empty into New York 
Bay, and its mouth is so wide that New York 


would be on one side and Philadelphia on the other. 
‘* Alaska,’’ he said, ‘“‘has a great future before her. 
In the southern part is timber enough to build great 
commercial cities, and the Aleutian Islands can furn- 
ish beef for a score of San Franciscos.’’ 
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WISCONSIN DIVISION, N. P. R. R. 








Our map on this page serves the double purpose of | 
showing the region around the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, which is the scene of a constantly increasing | 
| most important in the West and already ranks only 


railway and commercial movement, and of accurately 


exhibiting the line of the Wisconsin division of the | 


Northern Pacific Railroad. The last rails on the 
division were laid on December 30th, at a point fif- 
teen miles east of Ashland. 


The line is now com- | 


pleted from Superior to Ashland, a distance of sixty- | 
four miles, making the whole length of the division | 


from Northern Pacific Junction, Minnesota, eighty- 
seven and one-half miles. Between Superior and the 
Junction the road was built in 1882. Ashland is the 
eastern terminus. Connection is there made with the 
Wisconsin Central, and thus a new freight route from 


the West to Milwaukee and Chicago is opened. Some | 
work remains to be done on the road-bed before the | 


45 
XVI 


A glance at the map will show that the wilderness | Peck is the editor. 


on both shores of Lake Superior is now penetrated by 
railroads centering at Duluth and Superior at the 
head of the lake. These roads are fast developing a 
commercial centre that will soon become one of the 


second to Chicago in the handling of the great West- 
ern staple, wheat. 


-———_-. +o 


MONTANA HORSES. 





The assertion that the Montana horse is destined, 
at no distant day to make himself known, is no idle 
boast. His superiority to horses grown elsewhere is 
already an established fact here in our Territory, and 
true merit cannot fail to make itself felt. When 
our Territory produces enough horses for them to 


make a showing on the thoroughfures and pleasure | 


drives of Eastern cities, their superior endurance, 


a k 


line is turned over to the operating department, but | splendid hoof, good muscles and long life will soon 


the division is already open for traffic. 

This division of the Northern Pacific system was 
originally designed to furnish a portion of a line 
across Northern Wisconsin and the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan to the Sault Ste. Marie, there to 
connect with Canadian roads to Montreal. The 
Northern Pacific charter authorized that company to 
make its eastern terminus at any point on Lake Supe- 
rior in either Minnesota or Wisconsin; this empow- 
ered the company to build, if it deemed expedient, 
as far as the Montreal River, which is the boundary 
between the two States, but the mouth of that river 
affords no good harbor, so it was decided to stop at 
Ashland, where there are both good shipping facili- 
ties and a connection south to Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. The project for a road to the Sault, already 
realized in great part, will be completed by other 
companies. 


| 
| 


assert themselves and create a demand. Montana 
bunch grass seems to be peculiarly adapted to the 
making of good solid horse flesh, strong bone and 
tough sinew, and our altitude and pure air give 


| good wind, while our open country so educates their 


vision as to give them superior eye-sight over animals 
grown in most other countries. Our gravelly hills 
and roads make the hoof hard and flinty, and hence 





The publicationis a creditable 
one, both in its editorial and typographical features, 
and deserves success. Although only three numbers 
have appeared its careful make-up and its numerous 
advertisments give the Wool Grower the appearance 
of a well-established serial. 
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THE WEST MISSOURI COUNTRY. 


Mandan, Glenullen and the Region Thereabout. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
GLENULLEN, DAK., Jan. 15, 1885, 
Immediately on crossing the Missouri River at 
Bismarck, the traveler on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road discovers that he is ina new world. He has left 
behind that country-of broad, level spaces, of gentle 
undulations and large vistas, which he has been 
riding through since he left the woods of Minnesota; 
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jane here he is face to face with a wholly different 
| order of creation. Hills to the right of him; hills 
| to the left of him; hills to the front of him, and such 
| hills. They would be called mountains in Southern 
|New York and Pennsylvania, only they are unlike 
| the hills of Pennsylvania, in that they are covered 
| neither with timber nor with rocks. They are soft, 
|rich, friable and arable earth, clear to the tops and 


lasts longer and is less given to disease than that of Over the tops, and on all sides of them. These hills 


the low land horse. Such are our pastures, our soil, 
our products, our climate and the general surround- 
ings that our horses are as near what the world wants 
as has yet been produced. This being the case, for- 
tune certainly lies within the reach of our horse- 
growers. — Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 


THE River Press Publishing Company, of Benton, 
M. T., is issuing a handsome magazine of thirty-two 
pages called the Montana Wool Grower, devoted to the 
important sheep interests of the Territory. L. W. 





|do not constitute, in any sense, ‘‘ waste land.’’ 
| They are susceptible of just as high cultivation as 
| the broad, level lands of Eastern Dakota, and from 
| the nature of the case, their cultivation will be more 
| varied and doubtless more remunerative. Directly 
the train rests at the quaint and attractive depot in 
| the beautiful and vigorous little city of Mandan. 
This is the metropolis of the West Missouri country, 
the pride of its own people, and the admired of 
everybody. Mandan has a situation suggestive ot 
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Cincinnati. There is the same line of hills on the 
north and on the west, and the same broad, open 
space on the south. Where Cincinnati has a river 
and a city fronting it, Mandan has a river anda 
forest. The spaces are not so wide as those about 
Cincinnati, nor is the city so large; but the spaces 
wil] do and the city also. Mandan has many advan- 
tages, too many to be enumerated in one short article. 
It is true to say of it, what would not be true of most 
towns, whether new or old: First, that its own peo- 
ple, every one, men, women and children, believe in 
it; and second, that strangers, whether they have seen 
it or not, one and all, without exception, believe in 
it also. It must indeed be a rare spot to capture 
the good opinion of everybody, anditisso. Itison 
the west side of the greatest river on the continent, 
where it is crossed by the greatest railroad of the 
continent; it is the terminus of a division, and the 
location of very extensive shops and improvements 
of that road; it is necessarily the residence of many 
workmen and other employes of the road; it is the 
natural business and marketing point for a vast ex- 
tent of rich agricultural country; it is the county 
seat of the great county of Morton, is certainly one 
of the largest, and probably one of the richest — if not 
the very richest —of all the counties in the Territory, 
and without enumerating further, it is an uncom- 
monly fine natural town site. Its buildings have 
that varied charac- 
ter which prevails 
on the frontier, but 
on the whole, are of 
@® more permanent 
and substantial or- 
der than is a usual 
product of the first 
three years. 

But let us take a 
cursory survey of 
the country to the 
westward, confining 
ourselves for the 
most part to so much 
of it as we can see 
from the car win- 
dows. The train 
passes up the valley 
of the Heart River 
and of a tributary, 
the Sweetbriar, for 
twenty miles. In 
these valleys are 
considerable groves 
of young timber, 





gathered and stimulated to a certain extent, through 
the efforts of certain individuals. Glenullen, for in- 
stance, in which your humble servant is especially 
interested, was planted as a colony in May, 1883, and 
at the outset consisted of some thirty families, gath- 
ered mainly from the vicinity of Ripon, Wisconsin 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Since that time it has more 
than doubled its numbers, and has obtained, or sup- 
plied itself with, all the essentials of a well-ordered 
community by a steady and natural growth, aided 
still, however, to a certain extent, by those same 
special efforts which first brought it into life. But 
in Glenullen there is not, as at Richardton, any- 
thing in the nature of a proprietorship. The eighty 
buildings which at this time give shelter to the 
people, were built by themselves, for themselves, on 
their own lands and for their own homes. Not a 
more prosperous, or contented, or industrious, or 
orderly, or cultivated people ever settled on the 
frontier, than those of Glenullen to-day. Their 
lands are of the very richest; their crops have been 
superb; their houses are in the main comfortable; 
coal is abundant and at their very doors; they have 
plenty of the most wholesome and nutritious food, 
both for themselves and their stock. What need they 
more? A station, post office, stores, schools and 
churches? They have them all and have had them 
this long time. This is not exactly ‘‘the happy val- 





ASHLAND, WISCONSIN. 


about the last we shall see for a long distance. , ley of Rasselas,’’ that never existed, save in the 


There are also fine farms, well cultivated and 
well equipped; and here we will remark, that 
beyond what may be called the suburbs of Mandan, 
there was, two years ago last March, but one solitary 
settler’s house for a space of one hundred and ten 
miles. Twenty-five miles from the Missouri River, 
at a point in the road where the engine struggles hard 
to push the long, well laden train to the summit of 
the ‘‘divide’’ between the Sweetbriar and the Curlew 
stood for several years the house, or hovel, of John 
Wertin, a Pennsylvania Dutchman and a bachelor— 
the only actual settler between Mandan and Dickin- 
son, up to March, 1882. If you are curious, you can 
see the ruins of the first house still—they stand, or 
recline, or lie about ten rods from the road, on the 
north side and near the top of the hill. Now, within 
the same distance, there are, by a rough computation, 
1,200 houses, and nearly or quite 1,000 cultivated 
farms. New Salem, Sims, Glenullen, Richardton, 
Taylor and Gladstone, each with its ninety to two 
hundred registered voters, have sprung into existence 
since the above date. And there has been nothing 
in the nature of a “‘boom”’ in the growth of any of 
them. They are simply the outcome of a slow and 
rather dull increase during three sluggish business 
years. 

True, three of these communities are colonies, 





imagination of the sentimentalists; but it is the 
happy valley of the Curlew, and it exists to-day, in 
this mid-winter, just as I have described it to you, 
without any abatement whatever. I wish the ex- 
ample of the Glenullen colony could be brought di- 
rectly home to every anxious and needy family in the 
land. These people and all who choose to join us, 
or to go elsewhere and do likewise, at the end of five 
years, will have all they would have had, if they had 
remained in their respective communities, plus a 
free farm, a good home, well stocked and all paid 
for. And is that nothing? Why! it is the very real- 
ization and substance of the dream of life. 

The most active and efficient agent in enlisting and 
planting this colony, though not its legal head, is 
Mr. Isaac Richardson, and his field of operations has, 
in the main, been in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Of course, no one man could do the whole of such a 
work. Mr. Frank Richardson, his brother, and Mr. 
Ernest R. Steinbrueck have been and are still most 
valuable aids and helpers, and all are still in the 
field gathering in the next spring’s harvest. 

Of course, the railroad is, by immeasurable odds, 
the great factor in the settlement of the country. 
Nothing can be done by individuals or communities 
without its aid and convenience. In this case its 
influence is all of a beneficial character. There is 








nothing mean, or pinched, or parsimonious in the 

general management of the Northern Pacific Com-' 
pany, or in the management of any of its depart- 

ments. Liberal views and a generous policy have 

all along obtained, especially in the land department, 

and the result is seen in the rapid settlement of the 

country on its line, and in the superior quality of the 

settlers. It is only necessary to observe the outward 

and visible things of the road, to enable one to form 

a judgment as to what sort of spirit has prevailed 

and does prevail in its government. Look at the 

superb new steel rail track, the wonderful Missouri 

River bridge, the massive brick shops, the rich and 

tasteful depots, the numerous immigrant houses, in 

which to receive houseless families; the uniform, 

handsome and commodious section houses, the great 
passenger coaches, unequaled in comfort and mag- 
nificence, etc., etc., and be convinced. On what other 
road in the country, great or little, do you find such 
equipments? If anyone knows of a road where all 

these things are paralleled, perhaps that person will 
rise up and give us the name of such road? And the 
general policy has been of a character to correspond 
with the outlay, far-sighted and liberal. Doubtless 
there is here and there a man, who will deny this, 
as there.is and always will be, here and there a man 
who don’t know when he is well used, or what good 
usage is; but those men are the natural born growlers 
of the world, and 
they are a weariness 
to the flesh. They 
can always run any- 
thing, from a mouse 
trap up to a uni- 
verse, in the most 
sesthetic style and 
without any friction 
whatever; but it 
will forever happen 
—most singularly— 
that their own par- 
ticular affairs are 
constantly running 
into the dirt and 
mire. The Northern 
Pacific is a grand 
road, its settlers are, 
with few excep- 
tions, contented and 
prosperous. It has 
a domain the size 
of many kingdoms, 
and a future of mar- 
velous dimensions. 


So let it be. Ay 





ASHLAND, WISCONSIN. 





The view of the townof Ashland, Wisconsin, which 
we give on this page, is especially interesting at this 
time in connection with the completion of the Wis- 
consin division of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Ashland is the terminus of this division, and is also 
the northern terminus of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad. One of the lake termini of the Omaha 
system, the others being at Superior and Duluth, is 
at Washburn, six miles down the bay, at the head 
of which Ashland stands. The town, which now 
has about 2,000 inhabitants, has an excellent 
harbor, and is evidently destined to become an im- 
portant commercial point. The conspicuous building 
in the picture is the Chequamagon Hotel, a favorite 
summer resort for Chicago and Milwaukee people. 





The following is an estimate of the number of 
cattle in Idaho, as given by Secretary Allen at the 
recent Stock Grower’s convention. Shoshone, Owy- 
hee, Alturas, Cassia, and Oneida Counties, each 50- 
000 head; Bear Lake County 20,000; Ada County, 
2,000; Washington, 15,000; Boise County, 10,000; 
Custer County, 25,000; Lemhi County, 16,000. 
Other counties, 50,000. Total, 360,000.—N. W. L. 
8S. Journal. 


A new = oe is called the Woman’s Age. We 
have searched its pages diligently, but we can’t find 
out how old she really was. — Free Press. 
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A Solemn Scene. 


The Chief Justice of Montana, with several mem- 
bers of the legai bar, were held up by stage robbers 
recently near Boulder City. The stage stopped sud- 
denly and the chief justice was ordered out and told 
to throw up his arms, and look intently into the 
business end of a Winchester rifle. The other mem- 
bers of the bar, armed only with musty law books 
and sharp tongues, made haste to turn over their 
watches and jewelry. The entertainment lasted 
about three minutes, but the minutes seemed hours. 
Nobody smiled, and when ordered to get into the 
stage and drive off quickly, there was not much time 
lost, but all breathed a sigh of relief. 





Lassooing a Bear. 


John Aldridge and another young man were riding 
after stock a few days ago in the pine timber on the 
Upper Des Chutes, when they spied a large bear. 
Neither being armed, they decided at once to capture 
him if possible with their riatas. The first throw was 
successful, Aldridge catching bruin by the hind leg. 
The other horseman was quite as successful. The 
first throw he made his rope settled over the bear’s 
head and tightened around his neck. Then the 
stretching began. In the struggle the bear, being a 


very large one, was about to drag the saddle from 
one of the horses, when Aldridge hastily swung 
around a tree, and, securing his rope to it, hurried 
to his companion’s aid. With his help bruin was 
stretched until he choked to death. After removing 
the huge animal’s entrails they were unable to lift 
him on a horse, and were therefore compelled to 
construct a kind of derrick, which they did by plac- 
ing a strong pole through the forks of a tree, in order 
to load their game. — Prineville (Ore.) Courier. 





The Way He Worked A Mine. 


‘* How do we work a mine?’’ exclaimed the Red 
Mountaineer. ‘“ Well you unsophisticated, undevel- 
oped outcropping from the land of the rising sun, I’ll 
proceed to enlighten your beclouded college-bred 
understanding.”’ 

The college-bred young man-from the land of the 
rising sun sat down on a three-hundred-dollar-to- 
the-ton chunk of ore and turned his undivided 
attention to listening to a learned discourse on min- 
eralogy. 

“*We first prospect around until we find a tunnel 
on the jugular vein, and a big pile of ore on the 
dump; then if the other fellow isn’t lookin’, we 
jump the claim. We proceed to sink our shaft on 
the float, gather all the gangue and sack it, being 
careful to preserve technical phrases in mineralogical 
science in so doing. Then we prospect the stock- 
holders with an assessment, and if they don’t come 
down, put ina blast. At this point we call the roll, 
grab a No. 4, warranted not to rip, tear, ravel, cut 
or run down at the heel, ragical, tragical, irrasive 
smelter, and run up our stack. If the other fellow 
holds the best hand the stack will diminish, and we 
consequently then drift for a pay-streak. If we 
don’t get through drifting by fall it’s the first thing 
we go at in the spring. We now concentrate all our 
efforts, and if the silver panned out don’t have the 
eagle stamped on it, we sample the outcroppings in 
every saloon within a radius of ten miles, and take 
a fresh chew of tobacco. Then we go to work in 
earnest, sait the dump, a la pompadour, and go East 
and sell all the stock we can. We then renew our 
grub stake, pack it into the cabin and wait for spring 
to open and the snow to go off. During this period 
we amuse ourselves playing seven-up for the drinks. 
We then import a mining and civil engineer, run a 
few levels, cross-cut for another assessment, get it, 
cave in the tunnel and abandon the property. 
Then,’’ and the Red Mounatineer;paused a moment 
to catch his breath, but the movement was fatal to 
his learned discourse, for the college-bred young 
man, from the land of the rising sun, staggered 
slowly to his feet, looked wildly towards the summit 
of Red Mountain and disappeared behind the giant 
outcroppings of the Macawber lead.—- Ten Mile, in 
Montana Mining and Stock Journal. 





Prairie Hungry. 


I was just thinking I would like to he sent out 
West justabout now on some commission for an able 








passes, nothing to do and two or three of the boys to 
help me do it. I just feel a little bit prairie hungry. 
A Western man never loses his love for the prairies. 
They call them ‘‘ prurries’’ in Indiana, ‘‘ peraries’’ 
in Illinois, ‘‘prairs’’ in Nebraska, “‘ perars’’ in Ken- 
tucky and ‘‘ pararies’’ in Boston, but whatever you 
call them they are the same. I would like to hear 
the wind blowing across the great prairies in Kansas, 
over the beautiful treeless bluffs at Manhattan, or 
along the great reaches out at Laured. You know 
the wind never blows anywhere else as it does across 
the prairies. And there it blows all the time, 365 
days a year. It roars in your ears now and then like 
the rush of many waters; it sighs and sings and 
whispers through the tall, swaying grasses; its song 
is never monotonous; it varies all day long; and as 
it sings and whistles it breathes into your soul a 
sense of perfect freedom, such as you can experience 
nowhere else. A mountain is a prison compared 
with the prairie. The mountain threatens you; it is 
not loving and tender; it frowns upon you with great 
gray rocks; it never smiles; it swathes its stony, gor- 
gon head in black clouds and speaks to you in mut- 
tering syllables of thunder. You cannot breathe in 
the narrow passes, you cannot run on the steep, 
rough, winding paths; you bend your head back until 
your neck aches to see a little strip of blue sky. But 
the prairie — boundless, immense, a billowy sea of 
emerald, dotted with the rank, bright colored flowers 
that play with the singing, whistling, whispering 
winds; the prairie that seems bounded only by the 
bending sky and the stars; the resin weed gives you 
the compass, and the compass gives you the path; 
go where you will and as you please, at a foot pace 
or a headlong gallop, free as the free winds that make 
the prairie their only home. There is no room for 
them anywhere else. I don’t suppose I will get the 
commission I am hinting at, but I would like to go 
out to the prairies and cool off for about ten minutes. 
True, walking is good, but—yes, oh yes, I can walk. 
Ican walk. Ican walk. Oh, yes, I can walk. I 
don’t say I won’t. But I will say I hate to. I want 
to see the prairies. Yes; but under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending this campaign, I believe I will 
wait until the prairies come to Ardmore. That’s the 
way the mountain did to William H.M ahomet.— 
R. J. Burdette. 





NEED OF A NORTHERN PACIFIC LINE 
TO BUTTE. 





The importance to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
of a line of its own from Garrison to Butte isa 
question demanding earnest consideration at the 
hands of the board of directors. With the opposi- 
tion in through business that the Northern Pacific 
now has, the building up of a large local traffic is of 
prime importance, and certainly a city which of itself 
sends two or three large freight trains every day, 
besides receiving a very heavy tonnage, is not to be 
slighted or treated as not worth forty miles of rail- 
road. And with a through line to Butte that market 
would be opened to the agricultural and timber 
sections along the line of the Northern Pacific, in- 
stead of being limited as now to the Utah district. 
It is hard to calculate what the tonnage between 
Missoula county and Butte would become if there 
were a direct line. As an instance, however, we 
may say that the Montana Improvement Company 
has a contract with one Butte company for 10,000,000 
feet of lumber, and its shipment with a through line 
would reach double or triple that amount. With its 
present contracts it will furnish 20,000 tons for ship- 
ment. Wood is becoming a valuable commodity in 
Butte, and Missoula County would only have to send 
40,000 cords a year to that place, which would be a 
small estimate of what would be shipped, to load a 
train of over twenty-one cars every day in the year. 
Then consider the hay, the oats, the cattle and 
horses, and sheep and hogs, the vegetables and fruit, 
which would go from here to Butte and Anaconda, 
and there seems to be no question but what the prod- 


ucts and probable shipments from Missoula County | 


alone would warrant the building of the road — Mis- 
soula (Montana) Missoulian. 





JOHNSTON’S Fluid Beef is an American product 
made by Geo. Brugham, of Chicago, from the best 
Western beef. It is fast taking the place in this 
country of the imported Liebig’s Extract, which it 
surpasses in its preservation of all the valuable life- 
giving food substances of the meat. Its reputation 
is so well established that it hardly needs the indorse- 
ment which we take pleasure in giving it. 














THE NEW EL DORADO. 





A Chapter on Cour d’Alene Bears. 





Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 
EAGLE CIty, January 18th. 


Bears do not commonly lend much material assist- 
ance in mining operations. Anyway they are not 
indispensable to them; and this is probably the rea- 
son why none of the historians of the Coeur d’ Alene 
craze have dwelt at any length upon this live issue 
of the gold question. Yet the bears have made a 
pretty prominent figure in camp politics this year— 
aggressively prominent at times—for the Cceur 
d’Alene bear appears to be of an inquiring turn of 
mind, and has taken an intelligent interest in the 
proceedings of the mines, sometimes pursuing his 
investigations at considerable risk and discomfort to 
himself. 

Thus, for instance, a large black bear came one 
day to see how a gang of men were getting on with 
their shaft. Being unacquainted with the ways of 
miners, however, he had the bad fortune to arrive 
while they were all away at dinner. So, as he was 
pressed for time that afternoon, he determined to go 
down the shaft and see how things were progressing 
for himself. He stepped into the bucket, there- 
fore, and ker—thump! down he went with a run 
to the bottom. The miners returned soon after- 
wards, and there they found him, like Truth 
in the well, and, as one of the men (of 
unimpeachable veracity) assured me, he was 
at that moment engaged in sitting on his haunches 
and washing out a pan of dirt. This the miners re- 
sented as a liberty, especially as they had that morn- 
ing ‘‘salted’’ the claim, in expectation of a visit frem 
an expert that afternoon. So they shot poor bruia, 
and thereby added one more to the long list of mar- 
tyrs to the cause of discovery. 

Other miners, however, showed a finer appre- 
ciation of the motives which prompted the bear 
to these investigations, and quite an elaborate code 
of etiquette has sprung up between the two. One of the 
clauses of this provides that as soon as a bear comes to 
pay avisit to aclaim the men shall take to the neigh- 
horing trees to give him more room to make his exam- 
ination. This rule is very seldom infringed. Indeed, 
in our neighborhood (up Eagle Creek) where, from 
the frequency of their visits, the bears would appear 
to be of a particularly inquiring and highly educated 
type, it was estimated that during one week the 
men spent considerably more time in the tree-tops 
than they did in their ditches. Nor did the bears, 
as a rule, fail to show that they appreciated the 
courtesy of the miners. In some instances they 
have gone so far as to sit at the foot of a tree 
for a whole afternoon, with a view to confer- 
ring on the man, when he descended, some sen- 
sible mark of their gratitude. But it is greatly to 
the credit of the miners that (rugged and uncultivated 
though they are as a class), they never suffer them- 
selves to be outdone in these pleasing contests of 
courtesy, and have always insisted on remaining in the 
branches untilthe bear had satisfied his curiosity and 
was well out of sight again. These little interchanges 


of kindly socialities have gone a long way to soften 
and diversify the wildness and monotony of the min- 
ers’ lives in this wilderness. 

At times, however, it must be confessed, differ- 
ences have arisen between the two parties—as 
when afamily of bears pushed their inquiries from the 
mining operations to the cattle and live stock of the 
camp. From criticising drain ditches and prospect- 
ing shafts they proceeded to make experiments upon 
mutton as a staple article of diet, and began to show 
a preference for pork over their accustomed skunk- 
cabbage asa side dish. At first the owners of the 
stock tried conciliatory measures. They merely sent 
the bears a sheep’s carcass largely adulterated with 
arsenic as an intimation that they were trespassing 
the rules of good behavior. The bears, however, 
seem to have misunderstood the message, for, after 
having made a supper (Mr. John Smanker would 
have called it a ‘‘swarry’’) off the mutton 
and arsenic trimmings, they breakfasted next 
morning off another sheep, aw naturel. Then 
the miners took to sterner measures and their rifles; 
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and, after a couple of days’ hunt, succeeded 
ing the entire family of three. 
It was in the spring and early summer, while the 


in kill- 


snow was disappearing from the mountains, that the | 


bears were most numerous. 
hungry after their long winter’s sleep. And what a 
strange awakening it must have been to them !— 
almost as puzzling in the changes which had come 


Then, too, they were | 


over society as that of Rip Van Winkle from his | 


memorable nap. For years,—yes for centuries,— the 
bears have been accustomed to have things all their 
own way in these mountains. : 
each other, generation after generation, in absolute 
sovereignty over all these miles of timber and crag, 
ruling the cotton tail, the mule-ear deer, the beavers 
and coyotes, with a surly tyranny and never seeing 
a man, white or red, from their cradles among the 


their dens and went to sleep in easy confidence that 
when they woke they would find their sceptre still 
by their sides, and the lesser animals all as 
obedient as ever! So they laid themselves down 
(or sate themselves up, for a bear does not lie 


They have succeeded | 


whether he only assumed for policy, is uncertain; 
but certainly he profited by it. It was usually to 
Jack that the lumps of sugar, the cakes and the sau- 
cers of molasses were given; while it was generally 
Mollie that was seen cantering down the street of an 
evening with the tin can tied to her tail. 
Jack was altogether exempt from practical jokes; for 
never a day passed, when in making his rounds 
for scraps (for both had the free run of the camp), 
he did not fall a victim to some humilating foolery 
or another. 
their days in baiting the two poor little wretches 
with dogs. But after a few weeks they both became 
so friendly with all the dogs in camp that none could 


Not that | 


| 
| 


At first, half the camp used to spend | 





| not live long in her new home. At Jack’s funeral 
| there were no flowers, but he was followed to the 
| grave by the kindly memories and sincere regrets of 
| the whole camp. H. P. R. 
— QO 


Trials of a Collector. 





Emmett Orr, who is collecting for the Northwest- 
ern Car and Manufacturing Conipany, of Stillwater, 
was in the city Christmas. He relates some amusing 


| incidents in his experience among the residents of 


be found to worry them. Then asmall kitten was | 


produced—just as round as the bears and rauch 


| smaller—which frightened them both into fits, and 
rocks to their graves in the thick underbrush. As win- | 
ter after wintercame on they shut themselves up in | 


down when hibernating) at the end of 1883. But | 
they found things strangely altered when they | 


awoke. Their sceptres were gone. 
deer tracks in the earth softened by the melting 
snows, for the deer were one-half dead and the other 
half driven back into the mountains. 


There were no | 


The coyotes | 


were skulking in holes and corners among the rocks ' 


and in the dense 
brush; and the 


whenever either of them caught sight of the kitten, | 


he or she at once took to the nearest tree. Though 
it must be confessed that the kitten was just as 
afraid of the bears. Once, indeed, Jack had a ter- 
rific fight, at which nearly the whole camp assembled 
to look on. The other combatant was a calf—a very 
small calf—which was hitched to a stump. 


Minnesota. Traveling along a country road one day 
he met a Norwegian farmer and inquired the way to 
Lama. 

“*You vant to go to Lama?”’ 

‘ec Yes 9? 

“Vat ish your name?’’ 

‘*My name is Orr.”’ 

‘‘Yer name ish Orr, and yer vant to go to Lama. 


| Where you lif?”’ 


The | 


struggle was long and desperate, lasting through | 


the best part of an afternoon; and it must have 


| want to go to Lama. 


been in about the ninety-third round that the calf | 
got Jack wedged between his heel and the edge of | 


the sidewalk, and sent him squealing up the street. 
But it is notorious how demoralizing the influence 
of man always is upon the lower animals; and it 





beaver dams were 
broken and their 
builders vanish- 
ed. In place of 
the familiar cries 
of their former 
willing subjects, 
the bears found 
the air full of new 
noises — of the 
chopping of axes, 
the neighing of 
horses, the crash- 
ing of falling tim- 
berand theshouts 
of men. The 
earth was dented 
with the print of 
heavy boots; cab- 
insand tents had 
sprung up close 
beside their hid- 
den lairs; down 
in the bottoms 
whole towns had 
arisen and the 
forest at nights 
was ablaze with 
camp fires. Sure- 
ly theseven sleep- 
ers of Ephesus 
hardly saw so 
great a change; 
and it can scarce- 
ly be wondered 
at if at times the 
bears showed a 
disposition to re- 
sent the new, or- 
der of things and to protest againstthis sud- 
deu usurpation of their ‘ancient, solitary reign,” 


nig 


~ 


by disputing the passage of packers on the | 


trails, scaring lonely fishermen, treeing isolated 
prospectors and helping themselves to occasional 
meals of pork and mutton at the invaders’ cost. 
Indeed, seeing how numerous the bears were in the 
earlier part of the year,it is somewhat surprising that 
no lives were lost. Though good many lives were 
lost, too, but it was the bears who lost them. A few 


~ 


A BULL TEAM. 


was not long before the shocking discovery was made 
that both Jack and Mollie were given to drinking. 
They had been brought up in a saloon in the days 
when they were too young to be trusted about camp 


| alone, and they always looked upon it as their home | 


| and stronghold in cases of extreme peril. 


cinnamon were killed and, it was rumored, one | 
silver-tip—the “grizzly”? of many places where | 
the true grizzly is not found. But the immense 
| limited opportunities (unless he drinks at his 


majority of the victims were the common black bear. 
Enough of him must have been killed to have sup- 
plied the West Hotel with rugs. In several cases, 
too, in the spring when an old she-bear was shot her 
cubs were caught alive and brought into camp; 
so that in Eagle City alone there were no less 
than five of the eubs at one 
round pillows of fluff, cut off square at one end, 
a red slit inthe other fora mouth. All of the five were 
popular favorites, but two of them—known as Jack 
and Mollie respectively —soon rose to the position of 
public characters, leading citizens of the camp. 
Had they lived, one or the other might reasonably 
have expected to be sent to the territorial legislature 
this fall. Mollie early disclosed a peevish, almost 


truculent disposition; but her brother was more like 


W sprightly black lambkin than a young bear. 


hether it was really his natural temperament, or 


time — mere | 








Here it 
was that they fell. As in that other great fall it was 
the woman, Mollie, that was first tempted, and a tin 
cup full of whisky was the apple which ruined her. 
Then Jack also fell; and from that day they were 
both tipsy regularly three or four times a week. 
They can hardly have inherited their taste for strong 
drinks, for a bear in the primeval woods has 


brother ‘“‘bars’’) of getting intoxicated. The 
evil influence of man must alone have been to 
blame. On the Fourth of July both Jack and 
Mollie were lamentably drunk all day—walking 
about the streets in an aimless, plaited-legged 
fashion, tumbling over stones, leaning their ach- 
ing heads against stumps and growling the while in 
an incoherent and self-satisfied way which was irre- 
sistably suggestive of the ‘‘ I’m or ri’”’ of a drunken 
man. 


reeling along the sidewalk, met Jack, drew a six- 
shooter and shot him. He subsequently maintained 


that Jack insulted him. But, though there were | 


strong suspicions that Jack, too, was tipsy at the 
time, this was not generally credited. Mollie was 
soon afterwards taken away from Eagle City and did 


SL 
Loy Set 
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‘* At Devils Lake.”’ 
‘* Yer name ish Orr, yer lif at Teffils Lake, and yer 
Vat’s your pishness?’’ 

“Collector for a machine company.”’ 

‘*So! yer name ish Orr, und yer lif at Teffils Lake, 
und yer gollect for der machine gompany, und 
yer want to go to Lama. Vat gompany yer gollect 
for??? 

‘The North- 
western Car and 
Manufacturing 
Company.’’ 

“Ish dot so! 
Yer name is Orr, 
und yer lif at 
Teffils Lake, und 
yer gollect for der 
Nordvestern Ma- 
chine Gompany, 
und yer want ter 
go ter Lama? 
Vell, I don’t 
know vere Lama 
vas.’’ — Devils 
Lake Inter-Ocean. 

It hardly seems 
possible, but just 
such wild state- 
ments are made 
every day as that 
of the Washing- 
ton Republican, 
that the North- 
ern Pacific Rail- 
road is holding 
its lands as high 
as twenty and 
thirty dollars per 
acre. If such re- 
ports are design- 
ed to make it ap- 
pear that the 
company is con- 
stantly grossly 

‘\misrepresented 
in order to arouse 
sympathy for the 
sorporation, they 

fulfill well their object. We have heard of no land 
of the Northern Pacific graded higher than ten 

“dollars per acre, while much is down as low as fifty 

cents, and large areas are comparatively worthless.— 
Spokane Falls Chronicle. 








THE BULL TEAM. 





There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of people 
in Montana, Oregon and Washington, who crossed the 
great plains and mountains, in search of new homes, 
in just such a conveyance as we picture above. 
The bull team was the emigrant ship of the far-West 
in early days. Nor is it now wholly obsolete. Ina 
journey across the vast table ranges lying between 
the Upper Missouri and the Yellowstone, last year, 
the writer met the prototype of the above sketch. It 
was almost nightfall and the track through the 
bunch grass was hard to keep. The nearest habita- 


| ti i litary driver of 
And, alas! It was through whisky that they | thee, se Shiny Sana Siang, Be ee ae oe 


finally met their end; for one evening a tipsy man, | the bull team was as much at home as a ship captain 


aboard his craft at sea. He meant to camp beside a 
stream a little further on. His cattle would pick up 
their supper. For himself he had grub and blankets 
in the wagon. In about five days he expected to 
reach the goal of his journey at Fort Benton. 
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s. JACQUES is no longer connected with THE 
NORTHWEST as traveling agent and is not authorized 


to transact any business on account of this paper. 
5 nee ; 


CATTLE shipments from Montana in 1884 amounted 
to 85,300, those in 1883 to 30,418 head, an increase 


| of one hundred and eighty per cent. 


ssid cians 
THE New York Sun desires to see the northern 
half of Dakota called Pembina. Lincoln does not 
suitit. Neither name suits the citizens. They want 
their coming state named North Dakota. 
Sait aaeaaonana 


THE March number of THE NORTHWEST will con- 


| tain, as its leading feature, an illustrated article on 


the recent growth of St. Paul. Every St. Paul man, 


| who is proud of his city and wants to keep spread 
| abroad a knowledge of its remarkable progress, should 


order copies to send to his friends in the East. 
a Se 

THE compliment paid by Chief Justice Greene, of 
Washington Terrritory, to the women of that Terri- 
tory for the manner in which they have discharged 
their duties as jurors, has attracted the attention of 
the Eastern press. The judge stated to the grand 
jury that he had held twelve terms of court in which 
women had served as grand and petit jurors, and it 
was a fact beyond dispute that no other twelve terms 
had been so salutary for restraint of crime. 











1885. 


A VERY important movement foran exceptionally 
fertile and attractive section of North Dakota is the 
recent purchase of the James River Valley Railroad 
by Crawford Livingston and William R. Merriam, of 
St. Paul. The road runs almost due south from 
Jamestown to Aberdeen, a distance of 110 miles, and 
of this seventy has been graded, while right of way 
has been secured for almost all the remaining forty 
miles. The road has not been bonded, the work 
done having been partially paid for by E. P. Wells 
and R. E. Wallace, bankers of Jamestown; Thomas 
Lloyd, mayor of that city; Anton Klaus and several 
other Jamestown people. The purchasers say they 
will complete the road the coming spring, and that 
they have not bought it in the interest of either of 
the great railroad corporations having lines in North 
Dakota. It is believed, however, that the Rock Is- 
land has an eye on the road. 


ooo a 


CERTAIN TO SUCCEED. 





THERE is one class of people who are sure to be the 
gainers by emigrating from the old states to the fer- 
tile prairies of the Northwest—we mean practical 
farmers, owning small farms on which they can make 
only a rather straitened livelihood by hard and con- 
stant work. Let us take the case of a man who owns 
forty, fifty or sixty acres in Indiana, Michigan or 
Ohio. All who know anything about farming in 
those States, will agree that if he supports a family, 
pays his taxes and keeps out of debt, be is doing as 
well as can reasonably be expected. He would be 
thought exceptionally fortunate if he were able to 
get a little money ahead to loan to his neighbors at 
interest. The chances are that he is a borrower in- 
stead of a lender. 

The farm he tills would probably sell for $4,000 
or $5,000 if there were good improvements on it. 
Suppose he should sell out and move West. We 
will not count the stock and implements, because 
the money he would get for them would be needed 
to replace them when he started in his new home 
The transportation of his family and all his house- 
hold movables, and such tools and implements as 
he would want to keep, would not make a very big 
hole in his capital. Say that he got upon the ground 
in one of the new counties of Dakota with $4,000; 
how much better off would he be than he was in his 
old home? He invests $1,000 in a house and barn, 
and begins work on a homestead claim. He has 
$3,000 left. Practically he is more than that much 
better off than before. He has his homestead, his 
stock and farm utensils, and the $3,000 for cash cap- 
ital. Besides he has one hundred and sixty acres of 
land instead of fifty or sixty, and it will produce a 
good deal more to the acre, because it is rich, virgin 
soil instead of worn land needing constant manur- 
ing. 

Probably our emigrant will not be satisfied with 
his one-hundred-and-sixty-acre homestead, especially 
if he has boys growing up. He will take a tree 
claim, and will perhaps buy half a section from the 
railroad compapy on ten years’ time, so he will have 
a mile square of productive land. He will till only 
a small part of this at first, but every year he will 
increase his acreage under plow. At the end of five 
years he will prove up on his homestead claim; at 
the end of seven he will get his title to the tree 
claim, and at the end of ten he will have made all 
his payments on the railroad land, without much 
feeling them. All this time he has been making a 
little money from year to year. Now he has a farm 
for himself and one for each of his children, and is 
comfortably fixed for his old age. If he had stayed 
back there in Ohio, or Indiana, or Michigan, he 
would have grown old with no accumulation of 
money, without increasing the size of his farm, and 
without having anything to give his boys when they 

came of age, to induce them to follow their father’s 
occupation and remain near him. They would 
have wandered out into the world to make their 
own way. Is it not plain that emigration would be 


a good thing for all of this class? 
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SETTLERS AND RAILROADS. 


“One thing you may lay down as an invincible 

: rule,” said a leading St. Paul lawyer in a conversa- 
tion about railroads in new regions, ‘‘the settlers are 
always down on the existing road and in favor of the 
one that is to come.’? Anyone who has lived or trav- 


eled much in the West must have observed this curi- | 


ous fact. The people are enthusiastic friends of a 
railroad until it is built, when they suddenly become 
antagonistic towards it, their antagonism showing 
itself in the local newspapers and in political con- 
tests. In their opinion the railroad company becomes 
transformed from a public benefactor to a heartless 
monopoly as soon as it adjusts its schedules of freight 
and fares, and endeavors to earn a revenue on the 
money it has spent. A good deal of this unfriendly 
feeling is based on misapprehension." If the settlers 
in new regions would take into consideration the 
fact that a railroad is a business enterprise and not a 
benevolent institution, they would get a more just 
view of its relations to the people it serves as a com- 
mon carrier. 

A very frequent error into which people fall when 
discussing railroad charges, is to compare the rates 
on a road traversing a new country with those with 
which they were familiar on lines in the East. They 
forget that if three cents a mile for local fares is a 
reasonable rate in Pennsylvania and Ohio, five cents 
per mile is a very cheap rate in Dakota or Montana. 
The roads charging three cents carry five times as 


many passengers as those which charge five. The 
same thing is true with regard to freight rates. The 


volume of business to be handled governs the price 
at which a ton of freight can be hauled or a passen- 
ger carried. Considering the cost of road bed and 
the amount of traffic, the roads in Dakota, Montana 
and other far western regions are really charging 
lower rates than those in the populous States of the 
East. A farmer can bring the question straight home 
to himself by putting it in this way —could I afford 
to take my team and haui ten bushels of wheat a 
given distance at as low a price per bushel as I could 
haul a full load of fifty bushels? Or could I afford 
to haul two passengers a day’s journey at the same 
rate per head as would pay me for hauling ten? Ev- 
idently not. 

There is another factor in the question of rates, 
and one of controlling importance, which is too often 
overlooked. A railroad manager is bound to adjust 
his schedules of fares and freights so as to produce 
income sufficient to pay <*e interest on the bonds is- 
sued to build the road. If he does not he will soon 
have no road to manage, for the sheriff will seize it 
and the courts appoint a receiver to run it. Whena 
road is earning more than a fair interest on the money 
expended in building and equipping it, then and not 
till then can its rates fairly be denounced as extor- 
tionate. 

The sure way to secure lower rates is to settle and 
develop the country traversed by a road so as to in- 
crease its volume of business. To build competing 
lines is far less effective, for once a new line is built 
its owners are as unwilling to do business at a loss as 
are the owners of the old line, and a pool arrange- 
ment or an agreement as to rates is pretty sure to 
follow. If there is only business enough for one road 
in a given section of country, it is plain that to di- 
vide it between two is not going to result in perma- 
nently lower rates. There may be ‘‘throat cutting”’ 
for a time, but before long the rival companies will 
come to an understanding to charge such prices as 
will pay them for doing whatever business there is 
for them to do. 


, 
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NORTH YAKIMA. 








It has been a generally accepted opinion for some 
yeacs past in Washington Territory that the perma- 
nent capital, when a state constitution is adopted, 
will be located in the Yakima Valley. The recent 
building of the Cascade branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad up the Yakima Valley from Ainsworth, 
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and the certainty that the line will be finished 
through to Puget Sound within the next two years, 
has given new and renewed hope te the settlers in 
the Yakima Valley that the opening up of this 
region by railroad communication direct between the 
more populous regions of Eastern Washington and 
the Puget Sound country, will insure the selection of 
some place in the Yakima Valley as the site for the 
capital of the future state. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, in connection with the owners 
of other lands in that vicinity, has recently laid out 
a town three miles south of the junction of the 
Natches and Yakima rivers, which has been called 
North Yakima, and eighty acres of land, adjacent 
to the town site, in a commanding situation, have 
been set apart to be donated to the Territory as the 
location for the future capitol buildings. The parties 
who laid out the old town of Yakima City were un- 
fortunate in their selection of a location so close to 
the edge of the Simcoe Indian Reservation, and the 
immediate snrroundings of the town are not desira- 
ble; besides, the plan on which the old town was 
laid out, with lots one hundred feet in depth, is un- 
suited to a region where irrigation is necessary, and 
where the hot summers render grass lawns and shade 
treesan essential element of comfort. The engineers 
of the railroad company reported that there were so 
many objectionable features in the location of the 
old town of Yakima, that it would be practically im- 
possible for a prosperous town to be built up at that 
point. It was therefore decided, for the best interests 
of all, to lay out anew town at a point three and one- 
half miles north of Yakima City, which should be plat- 
ted with wide streets, along which irrigating ditches 
could be built and shade trees planted; and with 
large blocks, in which the lots should be of sufficient 
depth to give ample room not only for business 
purposes, but also for comfortable and convenient 


homes. 
The location of North Yakima is especially at- 


tractive. The soil is rich and deep; the ground 
slopes to the southward with a grade of about twenty 
feet to the mile, and there is every facility for cheap 
and abundant irrigation, with water taken from the 
Natches River, at a point three miles distant. The 
railroad company have acquired over 1,000 acres 
of land, and, in connection with other property 
owners, have laid out about six hundred and forty 
acres of land in a town site. The streets parallel 
with the railroad, are one hundred feet in width, and 
the side streets, east and west, are eighty feet in width, 
and one avenue is one hundred and forty feet in width, 
on which it is proposed to plant four rows of shade 
trees, while down each of the other streets two rows 
of trees will be planted alongside of the small irri- 
gating ditches, through which water will run from 
the main canal. The blocks are three hundred by 
four hundred feet in size, with a twenty-foot alley. 
The lots are thus made one hundred and forty feet in 
depth. Business lots have a frontage of twenty-five 
feet and residence lots a frontage of fifty feet. Pure 
water for domestic purposes can be obtained in wells 
at a depth of twenty feet, and so soon as the town 
has grown of sufficient size to require the introduc- 
tion of water in pipes, the water of the Natches 
River, fresh from the glaciers of the Cascade Range, 
can be brought into the town by gravity, under 
heavy fire pressure, through a main not to exceed 
four miles in length. 

The elevation of North Yakima is 1,000 feet above 
sea level. The climate is mild and healthful, and 
large crops of all the cereals, including Indian corn, 
can be raised. This portion of the Yakima Valley is, 
however, especially noted for its fruits, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, grapes, etc., and also for the ex- 
cellent quality and certainty of the hop crop. The 
average yield of hops per acre is about 2,000 pounds, 
and the quality of the hops is surpassed nowhere on 
the Pacific coast. Fruit-raising and hop-growing are 
the most productive industries in this region, and as 
a ten-acre field planted in fruits or cultivated in hops 
will yield greater profit than one hundred and sixty” 
acres of average wheat land in Eastern Washington 








Territory or Dakota, it seems probable that this 
portion of the Yakima Valley will support a larger 
and denser population than other agricultural dis- 
tricts of an equal extent. The lands along the Ya- 
kima Valley are exceptionally rich, the soil being 
decomposed lava, and wherever the land can be 
brought under irrigation, the farmers secure large 
crops. 

The old town of Yakima contains about six hun- 
dred people. The improvements are not, however, of 
an expensive character, and in view of a probable 
change of location being necessary, but a small 
number of new buildings have been erected during 
the past two years. The buildings in Yakima are, 
with one exception, frame structures, usually one 
story in height. The railroad company has offered 
to donate to each owner of an improved lot in old 
Yakima an equivalent lot in the town of North 
Yakima, provided within a reasonable time he moves 
the building he now occupies to the lot so donated 
in North Yakima, or erects thereon a new building 
equal in value to his present building in old Yakima. 
This seems to be fair and liberal. 


The location of North Yakima is nearer to nine- 
tenths of the country trade than old Yakima, and in 
addition to being adjacent to a railroad station and 
having superior advantages of location and sur- 
roundings, will in the end secure the business which 
in now done at old Yakima, and it is said that many 
of the business men and property owners at present 
residing in Yakima City have declared their inten- 
tion to accept the terms offered by the railroad 
company and will remove to the new town. It is 
desirable that all the business interests in this local- 
ity should be concentrated at one place, and it seems 
evident that the location of North Yakima is much 
more advantageous than the point selected by the 
original settlers. A good town will certainly grow 
up at North Yakima, and the business of the country 
is sufficient to make it an important centre of trade, 
and there seems every reason to believe that within 
the next five years a prosperous and attractive city 
of 5,000 people will be established at this point, and 
that the capitol of Washington Territory will be lo- 
cated on the lands which are now reserved for that 
purpose. 





ERRATA, 





IN the artiele in the last issue of THE NORTHWEST 
upon Lake Harriet, the new and beautiful suburban 
residence section of Minneapolis, something went 
amiss with the initials of several of the gentlemen 
mentioned. It was probably not the fault of the 
gentlemen themselves. The writer of the article 
says he had nothing to do with it. Probably the 
type did it of its own accord|—or the cat. Anyway 
Mr. Merritt writes to say that his initiats are not A. 
J. but J. E., as he signs himself to his letter J. E. 
Merritt, and is so known in Minneapolis, the chances 
are that he is J. E. Similarly Mr. Holway, whom 
the type chose to represent as E. N., is really W. N. 
Holway, as all Minneapolis knows; and Mr. Amber- 
son’s real initials are S. C. and not C.S. In the 
same spirit of perverseness, the type, in the same 
article, spoke of the platting soon to occur, of a sec- 
tion of eighty acres on the south shore of the lake by 
Gen. Reeve. The property, however, does not belong to 
Gen. Reeve, and if he plats it, he will be platting 
the land of his son, Major C. McC. Reeve. The only 
gentleman referred to in the article that the misera- 
ble letters saw fit to call by his right name was Mr. 
Henry B. Beard. Those gentlemen, amongst them, 
own virtually the whole lake side property, —or 
Remington Park, as the greater part of it is called. 
Since the article in question was written the arrange- 
ments have been finally completed for the boulevard 
around the lake. The city will start work upon it 
as soon as the weather will permit, and by summer 
time Lake Harriet ought to be as delightful a resi- 
dence spot as there is in the Northwest. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


Why is Northern Pacific Stock So Low? 
St. CHARLES, Dec. 28, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Can you tell us the real reason why the stock of the 
Northern Pacific is so low? Yours, J. H. 

Because of the hard times and the general depres- 
sion in railroad stocks. ‘There is no better stock than 
Northern Pacific preferred to hold for a rise. 








A Carpenter and Joiner. 
WATERLOO, IND., Jan. 7, 1885. 


To the Editor of The 

Please state what town along the Northern Pacific 

would be the best for a first-class carpenter and joiner. 
J. A. 8. 


Jorthwest : 


We would recommend Minnewaukan, at the head of 


Devils Lake, La Moure, in the James River Valley, 
Dakota, and the new mining settlements in Washing- 
ton Territory, north of Spokane Falls. 





A Good Place for a Store. 
FRANKFORT, MICH., Jan. 10, 1885. 
To the Editor of The 


Would Thompsons Falls be a good place for a gen- 
eral store, next spring? If you know of a good place 
in Washington Territory please let me hear from 
you. FRED KERN. 

When the editor of Tuk Norruwest visited 
Thompsons Falls last summer trade was greatly 
overdone. A better location would be in the new 
mining region in the Colville Valley, north of Spokane 
Falls, or at North Yakima, the new railroad town in 
the Yakima Valley. 


Jorthwest : 





Germans who Want to Goto Dakota. 
TERRE Haute, IND., Jan. 12, 1885. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 


What are the prospects in Dakota in regard to good 
land, to settle permanently. Several good, honest, 
substantial farmers, Germans by birth, would like to 
emigrate to that Territory to make it their future 
home. Can they invest money safe there, without be- 
ing swindled out of it? If there are any Dakota 
papers printed in German language please send one 
or two, to send to Germany, so the people can read 
their own mother language to satisfy them more 
about the statements in your paper. 

CHARLES J. WOLF. 

We would advise your German triends to go to 
Richardton, in Western Dakota, if they want to join 
an established German colony. See the letter about 
that settlement in this issue of Tuk NoRTHWEST. 





Sheep-raising in Oregon. 
HILLSBORO, O., Dec. 18, 1884. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 


I am about making an investment in a sheep ranch 


in Eastern Oregon or Washington Territory, and, if 


not trespassing upon your time or patience, I would 
like some suggestions, aside from circulars, relative 
to the business of sheep husbandry in that country. 
For instance, can sheep be bought readily at or near 
the grazing country and how do the prices range? 
What help, if any, will a man require who has a herd 
of five hundred or a thousand sheep and what will it 
probably cost? What are the means, by way of help, 
ete., of getting the sheep sheared and the wool to 
market —is the assistance for these purposes readily 
obtained? What is the probable cost of fixing up a 
cabin and a corral and of living fora year? Also 
such other and further information relative to the 
business you may be able to impart. 
Cyrus NEWBY. 

We sent your letter to Mr. J. W. Reddington, edi- 
tor of the Heppner (Oregon) Gazette, and he has 
kindly furnished the following reply to your ques- 
tions: 

Tve vicinity of Heppner, Umatilla County, Oregon, 
is considerable of a sheep country, there being about 
200,000 sheep within a radius of twenty miles of the 
town. More or less sheep are for ssle at any time, 
although no owners seem to be particularly anxious 





to sell at present. Sheep sold, near Heppner, last 
spring, at from $1.75 to $2.25 a head. This winter 
they have sold at $1.50 and $2 a head. 

While no doubt settlers can still find vacant range 
enough in parts of Eastern Oregon or Washington to 
run bands of sheep, the range in Umatilla, Grant and 
Wasco counties may be said to be fully occupied at 
present. In the vicinity of Heppner, sheepmen who 
formerly had plenty of range for their sheep have had 
to move them elsewhere on account of the vacant 
Government land near them being taken up by set- 
tlers and farmed, and men who formerly had plenty 
of free range now have to hire it from new settlers. 

A man running a band of sheep here hires a herder 
at from thirty to forty dollars a month and furnishes 
him a cabin to live in and raw material from which 
to cook his own food. The supplies furnished are 
generally very plain and inexpensive. Many sheep 
camps do not cost to fit up a corral and cabin over 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars. Shearers are 
plentiful, in season, and charge seven cents per head. 
Freight on wool to railroad costs from one-half cent 
to two cents per pound. 


Kind Words from Oregon. 





A good friend of Tur NoRTHWEsT in Heppner, 
Oregon, writes as follows: 

I greet the monthly coming of your NORTHWEST 
with as much eagerness as I do either Harper’s or the 
Century. Your publication is indeed a beautiful and 
valuable one, and its perusal affords me great pleas- 
ure. Among your elegant engravings I find some 
very natural representations of spots I have passed in 
Montana and down along the Missouri Riverand I very 
much enjoy sitting down and making a leisurely exam 
ination of them. When I saw them with the naked eye 
I had very little time to drink in their beauties and 
often looked at them from the standpoint of an empty 
stomach, which is not a good one to look at scenery 
from. I went through Idaho and Montana in ’77 
as a scout and correspondent, connected with Gen. 
Howard’s army, in pursuit of Chief Joseph’s outfit, 
and when we gazed on some of the wonderful scenes 
your magazine so well portrays, we were either rush- 
ing past them or too tired and hungry to admire 
them. 





Lou Lou and Lo Lo. 





A friend in Yakima, Washington Territory, writes 
us as follows: 

In your very interesting article on ‘‘ The Kalispel 
Country,’’ in the last Century, I notice you apply the 
name ‘‘Lo Lo’’ to a stream and mountain in the 
Bitter Root region. On some maps you will see the 
same stream called the ‘*‘ Lou Lou,’”’ and ‘‘ Lou Lou’s 
Grave’’ marked in the neighborhood of the stream. 

The stream and peak are named after Lou Lou, an 
old French trapper who lived among the Indians 
there. He died on the Lou Lou fifty or sixty years 
ago and was buried near the confluence of Grave 
Creek and the Lou Lou, eighteen miles from Bitter 
Root River. The Indians considered him a kind of 
chief and have taken care of his grave, which you 
ean readily find by following up the old Nez Perce 
trail. Michel, the old Blind Indian, who acted as 
interpreter with Charlo in Washington last winter, 
can tell you all about it. 

The Lo Lo is in Idaho, running frum the Bit- 
ter Root Mountains to one of the forks of the Clear- 
water. It is a Chinook name, I believe. It seems 
to me important to preserve the original name, Lou 
Lou, for the Montana stream, as it is going to be an 
important mining region, and should not be con- 
founded with the Idaho locality. 

More than twenty claims were located there last 
summer, the name Lou Lou, being adopted in the 
records. 

The ridges along the Lou Lou abound in large 
lodes (up to forty feet wide, that I know of,) bearing 
gold, silver, copper, galena, manganese, graphite and 
other metals and there will be some development 
next year. There is not much known about it in 
Missoula, the locators being from other parts. 


ied 


‘“Molly, I wish you would be a better little 
girl,’’ said an Austin father to his little daughter. 
‘*You have no idea how sorry I am that mamma has 
to scold you all the time.’’ ‘‘ Don’t worry about it, 
pa,’’ was the reply of the little angel, ‘‘I am not one 
of those sensitive children. Half the time I don’t 
hear what she says.’’ 


GILHOOLY and Gus de Smith entered an Austin 
restaurant and sat down at atable. ‘‘What will 
you have, gentlemen?’’ asked the obsequious waiter. 
‘*T’ll take three boiled eggs,’’said Gus. ‘‘ And you, 
sir?’’ ‘‘I’ll take the same, but be sure and have 
mine fresh,’’ said Gilhooly. The waiter goes to the 
speaking tube and calls out: ‘‘Six boiled eggs; three 
of them have got to be fresh.”’ 


| 














Corr: spondence of The Northwest. 
Utica, MONTANA, Jan. 10, 1885. 

In one of the State Normal Schools of New York, 
on a bright morning in June last, were gathered a 
group of a half dozen young men, who were expect- 
ing to receive their diplomas from their alma mater 
during the coming week. ‘‘Mac,’’ said one of the 
number to me, “we all have our duties planned out 
for the coming year and since you're not going to be 
a pedagogue we would like to know what you are 
going to do?”’ 

‘*Going to Montana,’’ I replied. 

‘Going to Montana,’’ echoed each one, “ what 
for???’ 

“To seek a living, and perhaps get a start in the 
cattle business,’? was my answer. 

““Well, success to you,’’ they all answered, as the 
large bell sounded for the commencement of school 
duties. 

In one short week the class of ’84 passed out into 
the world from their alma mater and in less than two 
weeks thereafter I was wending my way through 
states and territory to what seemed the far-off Mon- 
tana. 

In the very centre of Montana is situated what is 
known as the Judith Basin. Thither was my des- 
tination, and after a journey of over one hundred 
miles north from Billings, I beheld the country 
which but a few years ago was the very paradise of 
the buffalo, antelope, elk and other game, through 
which the Indian roamed on his hunting excursions, 
but now almost forsaken by these ruthless depreda- 
tors. The white man now occupies the home of the 
Indian and his cattle roam as freely as the buffalo 
that were before them. Of course, during the first 
month, like most young men who have just started 
out from home, I felt a little homesick, but the 
beautiful pasture lands and the opportunities they 
afforded for cattle-raising drew my thoughts more 
away from home and to the possibilities that lay be- 
fore me. 

The Judith Basin contains some 3,000 square miles 
of as fine grazing land as can be found in Montana, 
Nearly surrounded, as it is, by mountains, the stock- 
men have little fear that their cattle will wander away 
to other ranges. From out these mountains come nu- 
merous small and large streams of clear, sparkling 
water, filled with the finest of mountain trout. These 
streams afford excellent locations for settlers, and al- 
though many have been taken, many still remain. 
The tide of emigration, has not yet wandered so far 
from the railroad, but those who are here are endur- 
ing the few privations caused by its absence, expect- 
ing that when the railroad does come, as it surely will, 
they will have the advantage of those who may fol- 
low in the path of that thoroughfare, with a view to 
settlement. To those who contemplate engaging in 
the stock business the Judith Basin offers superior 
advantages. The vast stretches of grass lands, free 
from the presence of sage brush or other useless plants, 
offer food for stock the whole year around. The 
coulees and creek bottoms give shelter in time of 
storm or severe weather. The pasturage is free 
and much of it that cannot be settled will probably 
still be free twenty-five years from now. Is it any 
wonder then that the prospect of raising stock so 


* cheaply and profitably lures somany? The man who 


comes here with only a few head of cattle and enough 
money to place what improvements he may wish up- 
on his ranch, must, if he is any kind of a manager, 
be wealthy in the course of a few years. It is only a 
question of time when all the good locations will be 
taken and it is not impossible that in five years from 
now these locations will be worth twenty dollars per 
acre. Of course the settler cannot expect to make 
money as quickly aud abundantly as those in the 
round-up association who own large herds; but in a 


few years his herd may increase to such a size that it 
will be worth thousands of dollars. Now is the time 
for the settler to come in with his cattle; the chance 
will not be so good in two or three years. E. L. M. 
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EARLY NORTHERN PACIFIC HISTORY. 
H. Canfield’s Connection with the Build- 
Thome g of the Great Northern Highway. 








Thomas H. Canfield, who was one of the earliest 
and most active promoters of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, was born in Arlington, Bennington County, 
Vermont, March 29, 1822. 
what prominent in the political affairs of Vermont 
during the Revolutionary war, before it had become 
a state, while endeavoring to protect its rights from 


the encroachments of New Hampshire upon the east 


and New York upon the west. Mr. Canfield was 
brought up on a farm, but at an early age he evinced 
a strong desire for a more advanced educaticn than 
the common school of his native town afforded. He 
was particularly fond of mathematics and it was while 
demonstrating a difficult problem at a public exam- 
ination in the city of Troy, New York, that he ar- 
rested the attention of the late Bishop Alonzo Pot- 
ter of Pennsylvania, who was one of the exam- 
iners, and then the acting president of Union 
College, Schenectady. 3y him Mr. Canfield was 
induced to abandon his idea of becoming a civil 
engineer and to enter the Junior Class in 

Union College. It was a very large class, 

yet he came out at the end of the year at its 

head. 
Senior year he was summoned home, by the 


Soon after the beginning of the 


sudden death of his father, to Vermont, and 
again took up the burdens of the farm. 

In 1844 he removed to Williston, Vermont, 
having in the meantime married Elizabeth 
A.,only daughter of Eli Chittenden, a grand- 
son of the first governor of Vermont. She 
died in 1848 and he subsequently married 
Caroline A., the youngest daughter of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, who 
is still living and by whom he has two sons 
and three daughters. He remained at Willis- 
ton until 1847, when he removed to Bur- 
lington, Vt., where he still resides, and 
entered into the wholesale mercantile and 
forwarding business, between Montreal and 
New York. 

At this time there were no railroads in 
Vermont, but the two roads from Boston, 
the one via Concord and Montpelier and the 
other via Bellows Falls and Rutland, were 
being extended across the Green Mountains 
by two different routes to Burlington. His 
firm, Bradley & Canfield, with two or three 
other gentlemen, were engaged in building 
the one from Bellows Falls via Rutland, 
which was completed in December, 1849. 

He was now fairly enlisted in the transpor- 
tation business, as well as in mercantile pur- 
suits, and in the building of railroads, which 
at that early day but few contractors under- 
took. 

He was the first superintendent of the 
Rutland & Washington Railroad and afterwards its 
president, and subsequently, when it became finan- 
cially embarrassed, took a lease of it and operated 
it upon his own account. It was probably the first 
railroad in this country, we think, ever leased by an 
individual. While thus engaged, he formed the 
acquaintance of Edwin F. Johnson, then perhaps the 


most experienced railroad engineer in America, who 


spent much of his time at Burlington in the stone 
store of Bradley & Canfield. 
been projector of the Erie Railroad in 1836, from New 
York to the lakes, had given much thought and col- 
lected from army offivers, trappers and traders, much 
information relative to the belt of country between 
the great lakes and the Pacific Ocean, and had become 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of a rail- 
road to the Pacific coast and was constantly talking 
with Mr. Canfield upon the project, to induce him 
to take hold of it, until he got him as much inter- 
ested as himself. 
thirty years old, became so much convinced by Mr. 
Johnson’s arguments, as well as his own study of the 
country, of the practicability of a railroad across the 


His ancestors were some- | 


Mr. Johnson having | 
| souri, Yellowstone and Columbia rivers was the most 


Mr. Canfield, who was then about | 





| continent, that he resolved to make it the business | 


of his life to bring it about. 


The first active step toward it was the taking of a | 
contract, by himself and partners, to build the Chi- | 
| overtook it and stopped all work, embarassing the 
as the Northwestern, from Chicago to St. Paul and to | 


cago, St. Paul & Fond du Lac Railroad, now known 


Mr. Johnson was 
At this time there was no 
railroad into Chicago from the East, and the mate- 
rials and supplies were transported from Buffalo by 
boat through the lakes to Chicago. 

Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
N. P. Talmadge, ex-United States Senator from New 
York and other prominent men were the directors of 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, in 1852. 
made the chief engineer. 


the company. Congress had made a grant of land to 
the States of Illinois and Wisconsin for this road, but 
soon after it was commenced the legislature of Wis- 
consin refused to turn over to the company the land 
granted for it from the State line to St. Paul, but di- 
verted it and gave it toa new Wisconsin organization, 
to build a railroad from Milwaukee to La Crosse, 
which prevented the original company from building 
wo St. Paul. but it completed the road to Fond du Lae. 
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THOMAS H, CANFIELD. 


But for this unwarranted act by the Wisconsin legis- | 
| granted. 


lature, a railroad would have been built to St. Paul 


at least fifteen years before there was one and prob- | 
| ably the Northern Pacific would have been built be- | 


fore the Union Pacific. 

It was while Mr. Johnson was thus engaged on 
this road that he used to have long talks with Can- 
field about a line to the Pacific Ocean from St. Paul, 
and wrote an exhaustive treatise upon Pacific rail- 
roads, showing that the northern route via the Mis- 


feasible, as well as passing through the most produc- 


tive country. This made a volume of one hundred and | 


fifty pages, which Mr. Canfield and partner published 
at their own expense, accompanied with a full map of 
the whole country, upon which was traced the iso- 
thermal line, showing that the climate became milder 


from Minnesota to Puget Sound, until a mean winter | 


temperature there was warmer than Chesapeake Bay. 

Meanwhile the two great lines from the East, the 
Michigan Central and the Michigan Southern, had 
been built into Chicago. 
was the only railroad out of Chicago to the West. In 








The old Chicago & Galena | 
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those days railroad building was slow, compared with 
what it is now, materials difficult to get, capital 
timid, contractors inexperienced, and before this rail- 
road was finished to Fond du Lac the panic of 1857 


company and contractors. Before the company could 
be reorganized the war of the Rebellion came on, 
when the necessity of a railroad to the Pacific became 
apparent, and the Government selected the middle 
route, or Union Pacific, as the first line to be built, 
and granting it lands and a money subsidy, with a 
general understanding that the same aid should sub- 
sequently be granted to the northern and southern 
routes. 

Soon after the war broke out and the Government 
assumed control of the railroads of the country and 
Col. Thos. A. Scott of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
was made Assistant Secretary of War, having for his 
special duties the collecting of the armies of the 
United States, he sent for Mr. Canfield and placed him 
in charge of all the railroads about Washington, as 
general manager, Where he remained until the armies 
were collected and the general movement was made 
into Virginia, when, his health failing him, 
he returned to Vermont and became gen- 
eral superintendent of the steamers on 
Lake Champlain. 

Upon the revival of the project of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, after the war, 
when Messrs Smith, Rice and Cheney pur- 
chased from Mr. Perham the whole enter- 
prise to save it from going into the hands 
of the Grand Trunk road of Canada, which 
was negotiating for it, an active man was 
wanted to take charge of the business, to at- 
tend to all the detailsand to bring the merits 
of the enterprise before Congress and the 
country. 

Mr. Canfield, who was well known to all 
these gentlemen as having given much at- 
tention to this matter in former years, with 
Mr. Johnson, was appointed general agent 
of the company. After the failure to se- 
cure aid from Congress in 1866 and 1867, 
it was evident that the temper of Congress 
was hostile to further Government aid to 
railroads, which was encouraged by the 
friends of the Union and Central Pacific 
railroads, to prevent, if possible, the build- 
ing of the northern and southern lines. The 
directors of the Northern Pacific road were 
much discouraged and at times were about 
ready to abandon the enterprise and lose 
what money they had already putin. But 
the charter would expire in two years. Mr. 
Canfield, who had been so many years 
working for the enterprise, would not con- 
sent to give it up without one more effort 
to save it, knowing full well that, with the 
state of public sentiment then existing, 
if this charter expired, another never would be 





It became necessary to secure a further extension 
of the charter, and in order to do it it was important 
to give to the enterprise a more national character 
than it had seemed to have before by enlisting parties 
in different parts of the Union. To do this Mr. Can- 
field conceived the idea of a syndicate to be made 
up from gentlemen occupying prominent positions in 
the leading railroads in the country. He went to St. 
Albans, Vt., and laid the matter before President 
Smith, who concurred in it, but being too busy with 
the affairs of the Vermont Central Railroad to give 
much personal attention to the plan, he told Canfield 
to go ahead and he would indorse anything he might 
do. 

Mr. Canfield left Burlington for New York on the 
twenty-sixth day of December, 1866, with a heavy 
heart, but resolved to make a last desperate effort to 


| save the magnificent enterprise about which he had 
| already spent many years of his life. 


Mr. Wm. B. Ogden, of Chicago, with whom Mr. 
Canfield had been long acquainted, was then president 
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of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, was better 
informed upon the resources of the great Northwest 
and had spent more time in investigating them than 
any other man of his time and could better appreci- 
ate the magnitude of the Northern Pacific and the 
development of an empire which must follow its con- 
struction, Mr. Canfield felt that his first point was 
to secure the active co-operation of Mr. Ogden and 
induce him to take hold of it, nothwithstanding he 
was overwhelmed with business. 

It was some days before he could get Mr. Ogden to 
give any attention to it, but finally secured an ap- 
pointment with him to spend a day at his home at 
Boscobel, near High Bridge, and take up the subject. 

Mr. Canfield, early on the day appointed, went to 
Boscobel with his maps, plans and printed copies of 
the charter, and commencing with its provisions and 
discussing them, he soon enlisted the interest of Mr. 
Ogden to such an extent that they continued their 
discussion from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
midnight. 

Gov. Smith, of Vermont, Judge Rice, of Maine, 
Mr. Cheney of Boston and Mr. Canfield had already, 
in order to save the project from being absorbed by 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, purchased from Mr. Per- 
nam and his associates all their interest in the com- 
pany. Canfield’s plan was to form a syndicate of 
twelve men, representing the leading railway, express 
and transportation interests of the country, and to 
give to each one-twelfth of the enterprise, they pay- 
ing therefor their proportion of the original cost, as- 
suming equal responsibility for the certificates and 
stock which Perham had issued. Thus the twelve 
would own the whole enterprise, each subscriber 
coming in on the ‘‘ground floor,’? Messrs. Smith, 
Rice, Cheney and Canfield making no charge for all 
they had done. The twelve names presented by Mr. 
Canfield were acceptable to Mr. Ogden. 

During this interview at Boscobel, in considering 
the various questions and emergencies which might 
arise in the unknown future, before the road should 
be ‘‘put upon its feet’’ and the work of construction 
commenced, Mr. Ogden said to Mr. Canfield: ‘‘ How 
much money will it require to bring this about ; how 
much money will each one have to pay and how long 
will it take? ”’ 

Mr. Canfield frankly replied ‘‘that it was a long 
road to travel, that it had bitter and strong enemies 
in and out of Congress to contend with, and that you, 
Mr. Ogden, with your experience, know that it 
would take considerable money to make surveys and 
do preliminary work upon so long a route across the 
Rocky Mountains, which each one is expected to 
furnish his proportion of from time to time.’’ 

““What, then,’ said Mr. Ogden, ‘‘will be the 
chance of our getting our money back ?”’ 

‘About one in fifty,”’ said Canfield. 

“A fine chance,’’ said Mr. Ogden, ‘‘and upon what 
ground then, Mr. Canfield, do you ask us to put up 
our money, with so little prospect of return ?”’ 

“Upon this ground, Mr. Ogden, which, I have no 
doubt, will commend itself to your good judgment. 
This enterprise is one of the greatest ever undertaken 
in the world —it is equal to that of the East India 
company—it is the only continuous charter ever 
granted across this continent, from water to water, 
and with the prevailing sentiment, which is increas- 
ing in this country, of hostility to railroad grants 
assisted by Government aid of subsidy or even wild 
lands, if this is allowed to lapse, another will never 
be granted ; it will open up an empire, now occupied 
by the savages, which will furnish happy homes for 
millions of the poor of this and other countries, and 
the resources and wealth which it will develop will 
simply be incalculable ; and withal, it will form the 
great highway for the trade of China, Japan and the 
East Indies, across the continent. It is due to 
the people of this country and to this nation, 
that you, gentlemen, whom Providence has placed 
at the head of the great transportation inter- 
ests of the country, should step in at this crisis and 
use your influence and advance your money to save 
this magnificent enterprise from destruction.”’ 
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‘*Well, Canfield, that is high and noble ground. 
The charter must be saved and I will take hold with 
you. Meet meat my office, 57 Broadway, to-morrow 
morning and we will lay siege to the directors of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, whose influence 
we must enlist.’’ 

It was past midnight and Mr. Canfield retired 
much lighter hearted than when he left Vermont and 
feeling that a good day’s work had been done and 
that daylight was about to dawn upon his favorite 
project. 

In order that there should be no cause for disa- 
greement in the future and that the objects for which 
the syndicate was formed should be distinctly under- 
stood, as up to this time Canfield had made only a 
rough sketch of them, he telegraphed to Vermont to 
Gov. Smith to come to New York, and with him 
spent most of the tenth day of January, 1867, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, in putting on to paper in a con- 
densed form, the agreement for the twelve parties to 
sign, which was really the constitution, upon which 
was based the future proceedings and which was after- 
wards known in the affairs of the company as the 
‘Original Interests Agreement.’’ It was late in the 
afternoon when they took this document to 57 Broad- 
way to submit to Mr. Ogden, which, after discussion 
and explanation, received his hearty approval without 
a single alteration. 

It was getting dark, and as Mr. Ogden had to drive 
to his home at Boscobel, twelve miles, he said: 
‘* Well, gentlemen, is there anything else to do?”’ 

‘* Yes, there is one thing more,’’ said Mr. Canfield, 
‘*that is, for you to take the pen and put your name to 
this paper for one of the one-twelfth interests. ”’ 

‘But it is so dark,’’ said Ogden, I do not know as 
I can see to write, and if I do, as you can read it.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Canfield, ‘‘try it and we will accept 
the signature for better or worse.’? Mr. Ogden then 
signed his name and they separated. As Smith and 
Canfield walked up Broadway, passing Trinity 
Church, Gov. Smith said he felt that a critical 
turning point in the Northern Pacific enterprise had 
been passed and that the prospects for the future were 
very encouraging. 

Mr. Canfield soon after procured the remaining 
signatures to the agreement, which composed the 
syndicate, as follows: 

J. Gregory Smith and his associates, R. D. Rice 
and Thos. H. Canfield, 4 shares; Wm. B. Ogden, 14 
shares; Robert H. Berdell, 1 share; D. N. Barney 
and B. P. Cheney, 1 share jointly ; A. H. Barney and 
Wm.G. Fargo, 1 share jointly ; Geo. W. Cass, 1 share ; 
J. Edgar Thomson, 1 share; Edwin Reilly, 1 share. 

The agreement provided, among other things, that 
each member should contribute his proportion to all 
funds that should be required; that each share 
should be entitled to one director in the board; 
that no one should sell his share to any outsider 
without first offering it to the others until the road 
was completed. In pursuance of this plan six of the 
former directors resigned and Messrs. Ogden, Cass, 
Thomson, Berdell, Fargo and Canfield were elected 
in their places. 

(Concluded next month. ) 

Siti SOE Naan 


The Mortgage. 





BY WILL M. CARLTON, 





We worked through spring and winter, through summer and 
through fall, 
But ~ seuingnge worked the hardest and the steadiest of them 


au, 
It worked on nights and Sundays, it worked each holiday; 
It settled down among us and it never went away. 
Whatever we kept from it seemed almost as bad as theft; 
It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right and left. 
The rust and blight were with us sometimes, and sometimes not; 
The dest beowel, scowling mortgage was forever on the spot. 
The weevil and the cutworm they went as well as came; 
The mortgage stayed forever, eating hearty all the same. 
[t nailed up every window, stood guard at ever door, 
And happiness and sunshine made their home with us no more; 
Till with failing crops afd sickness we got stalled upon the 


rade. 
And there came a dark day on us when the interest wasn’t paid, 
And there came a sharp foreclosure, and I kind o’ lost my hold, 
And grew weary and discouraged, and the farm was cheaply 


sold. 

The children left and scattered, when they hardly yet were 
TOWD; 

M wife she pined and perished, an’ I found myself alone. 
What she died of was a “ mystery,” and the doctors never knew; 
But I knew she died of mortgage— Just as well as I wanted to. 
If to trace a hidden sorrow were within the doctor’s art, 
They’d ha’ found a mortgage lying on that woman’s broken 


heart; 

Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, on a farmer’s land may 
aul, 

But for a first-class ruination, trust a mortgage ’gainst them all. 








| gestion half the time there. 
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THe Young EMIGRANTS. 





A Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST WINTER ON THE PRAIRIE. 


When our young settlers saw the preparations their 
neighbors began to make for the winter they could 
not help dreading the cold season. Afterwards they 
found by experience that when people are prepared 
for cold weather, and know just when to expect it, 
they suffer far less inconvenience and discomfort 
from it than do those who live in changeable cli- 
mates, where they are always liable to be caught in 
cold snaps and to get chilled through by rapid falls 
of temperature. Will was thoughtful enough to 
talk with the few farmers in the neighborhood, who 
had already spent one or two winters in Dakota, and 
to act on their advice about getting ready for the 
coming of the frost king. 

It was the first of November before the threshing 
was done and the surplus oats he had to sell were 
hauled to the town. There had been a few hard 
frosts, but the days were still mild and very clear, 
not a cloud having appeared in the sky for more than 
three weeks. It was the perfection of that most en- 
joyable of all seasons in the Northwest, the Indian 
summer. The first job was to bank up the house 
—not in the Eastern way of throwing up a little dirt 
around the underpinning, but ina much more serious 
fashion. Turf was cut on the prairie in blocks about 
two feet square, and solid walls built against the 
siding of the house reaching up to the tops of the 
windows. When thus prepared the little home 
looked like a small fortification ready to resist a 
siege. A similar wall was built against the northern 
side of the stable, to keep out the winds. The snow 
is so dry and fine-grained in Dakota, that a very 
small crevice will admit a surprising quantity in a 
building, when it is driven before a blizzard. A 
cellar for roots had already been dug in the side of a 
bank near the house, and to keep them from freea- 
ing two doors were put upon the entrance, about 
four feet apart. A storm door of rough boards, to 
open outwards, was hung on the posts of the front 
door of the house. The fine weather continued so 
ong that Will got time to put up a little sod room 
against the rear of the house, roofing it with poles 
and straw. This proved a great convenience during 
the winter, being used as a granary and storehouse 
for provisions and implements. 

When all these preparations had been completed 
the brother and sister counted their remaining funds 
and found that they had not quite fifty dollars left 
to get through the winter with. The prospect looked 
decidedly blue at first sight, but Mary refused to 
borrow trouble. ‘‘ You know, Will,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
we have wheat enough to make all the flour we can 
eat for a year, and there’s any quantity of potatoes 
and turnips in the cellar. Besides, the cow will not 
dry up for two or three months yet. I guess we 
shall not starve.’’ 

‘*No danger of that,’’ replied the brother, ‘‘I’m 
not going to sit around the house all winter. I 
mean to find something to do to earn money. All 
this good muscle is not going to lie idle. Why, I 
feel immense. I never was so well and strong in my 
life. I wouldn’t go back and clerk in that store 
again for any wages. I had the headache and indi- 
Here I never know 


| I’ve got.a stomach except when it’s getting pretty 


near meal time. 
is of it is all right. 
how, I guess.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, Will; its as good a head as any boy of 
your age has on his shoulders.”’ 

“Well, if it works out the problem, with your 


As for my head, why what there 
It don’t amount to much any- 














, 
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help, of how we are going to pull “through till we 
make another crop, Ill be satisfied.”’ 

‘““Was not that a letter from Sue you got yester- 
day ?”’ 

Now the correspondence with Sue, a schoolmate 
of the young folks in their old home in New York, 
had been a sort of an open secret, about which noth- 
ing was said; but when the winter brought the 
brother and sister nearer together in their daily 
avocations, Will began to show the letters, which 
came punctually once a week with lover-like regu- 
larity, though they were by no means love letters. 
There was no engagement between the correspond- 
ents; they had agreed that they were too young for 
that, but the undertone of tender interest was very 
apparent in these epistles. Before January the 
welcome news came in one of them that Sue’s father 
had made up his mind to sell his farm in Cortland 
County, and emigrate to Dakota, influenced by the 
representations Will had written about the country. 
He wanted Will to look out for a good homestead 
claim. He had eighty acres of land and was out of 
debt, but though he had worked hard till he was 
fifty, he had never been able to get more than two or 
three hundred dollars in the bank at one time. He 
had a son of twenty-five and two children younger 
than Sue. 

The winter did not set in in earnest till the last 
week in November, and from that time till the end 
of March the 
snow never 
melted. Our 
young set- 
tlers were 
pleasantly 
disappointed, 
however, in 
the character 
of the wea- 
ther. The sea- 
son was by 
no means dis- 
agreeable. 
There were 
three or four 
severe cold 
spells, but it 
was a peculi- 
arity of the 
coldest wea- 
ther that the 
air was per- 
fectly still 
and the sun shining brightly. Men drove about with 
the mercury at thirty below zero, muffled in buffalo 
overcoats, without seeming to mind the cold at all. 
Everybody who had already spent a winter in the 
country wore some sort of a fur coat, reaching 
nearly to his heels, and provided with a collar that 
“ame up above hisears. Hats were laid aside and in 
their places fur caps that could be pulled down over 
the ears were the universal head-gear. With this 
equipment, to which was added fur mittens and a 
pair of arctic overshoes, a man could defy any tem- 
perature. The nose was the only part of the body 
likely to suffer. When two men met each glanced 
at the other’s nose to see if it gave signs of becoming 
frost-bitten and to warn him if it was in danger. 
In such a case the man thus notified made haste to 
apply a handful of snow, which set matters right with 
the benumbed organ. 

A road leading through the valley ran near Will’s 
house and there was a good deal of teaming over it 
to the settlements further on. The drivers often 
stopped to get warm, and kind-hearted Mary always 
insisted on giving them a cup of hot coffee, which 
they declared was better than any liquor to keep the 
cold out. The little sod-walled house became known 
on the road as ‘‘the coffee ranch,’’ and the rough 
teamsters were always eager to repay the kindness 
shown them by doing errands in the town. and 
bringing out anything that the young housekeepers 





needed. They told so many stories about blizzards 
that Will and Mary looked forward with eager curi- 
osity to see a real one. Late in December the first 
blizzard came. It proved to be merely a strong north 
wind, but it blew the fine particles of dry snow with 
such force that the air was filled, and it was impossi- 
ble to see objects a few rods away. The only thing 
to be feared was being caught in one out on the open 
prairie, and wandering about till exhausted and 
frazen. Teamsters, overtaken by a blizzard, where 
their horses could not follow the road, stopped, and 
making such barricade as they could agaimst the 
wind, waited till the storm was over. For pedes- 
trians the safest way was to wrap up the head and 
burrow in a snow bank. ‘There were four blizzards 
that winter, one lasting twenty-four hours, and the 
others only about twelve each. The rest of the time 
the weather was superb — cold, but bright, still and 
very invigorating. 

Will succeeded in getting a job of hauling ties and 
bridge timber to points on the new railroad where 
construction work was to commence early in the 
spring, and from his earnings bought the much- 
needed buffalo overcoat, besides a pretty good stock 
of groceries for his little household. While he was 


away, Mary courageously lived alone, and attended 
to the cow and calf and the few chickens they had 
bought. Other girls were not afraid to stay alone, 
she said, and why should she be. She confessed to 
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a feeling of relief, however, when the daughter of 
their neighbor, Burchard, kindly offered to come 
over and stay with her nights. The young English- 
man who had helped build the house was a frequent 
visitor. The books he brought from his library were 
at first better company than himself, for he was a 
quiet, diffident fellow, who had little to say unless 
assiduously drawn out, when he could talk enter- 
tainingly enough; but in time his unobtrusive, 
kindly ways, and scrupulous politeness quite won 
the hearts of both brother and sister, and they came 
to regard him as almost belonging to their family 
circle. They were quite innocent of the existence 
of any gossip about his visits, but among the older 
settlers it was whispered about that he had intended 
spending the winter in the East, and had evidently 
only changed his plans on Mary’s account. When 
Will was at home it came at last to be almost ex- 
pected as a matter of course that he would come 
over every evening to take his turn in reading aloud 
in one of Walter Scott’s novels, or a volume of Ten- 
nyson. 

The settlers in the neighborhood treated the win- 
ter as an enjoyable season of rest. There was a good 
deal of sociability among them, though their little 
houses made large gatherings impossible. On New 
Year’s day, however, a dancing party was held in a 
barn, which was partly warmed for the occasion by 
a stove put up for temporary use. The family 


owning the barn lived in one end of it in three rooms 
partitioned off with rough boards, intending to build 
a house in the spring. This was only one of many 
curious makeshifts in the way of dwellings in the 
vicinity. One family lived in a hole in a bank, and 
a sod building of a single room in front of the exca- 
vation. It was impossible rightly to judge of people 
by their dwellings. Some well educated and refined 
settlers lived in a very rough way, putting all their 
means into the breaking of the ground and the mak- 
ing of the first crops. One thing was very notice- 
able about the whole little community, its great 
buoyancy of spirits. Everybody was cheerful and 
hopeful. There was a mutual helpfulness, too, 
which was very gratifying. ‘Tools, articles of food, 
and even household crockery were loaned back and 
forth to supply pressing needs. Neighbors con- 
stantly rendered each other little friendly services. 
There was much less gossip, envy and petty quarrels 
than prevail in rural neighborhoods in older settled 
regions. The Englishman, who was fond of philoso- 
phizing a little on the conditions of life in new 
countries, explained this by saying: 

‘*You see, it is generally a superior class of people, 

intellectually, who emigrate to the West. A man 
has to have some snap in him, and to take rather 
large views of life, to pull himself up by the roots 
and transport himseif and his family to an unknown 
land far away. The little, quarrelsome, meddling, 
gossiping peo 
ple have not 
pluck enough 
to make the 
change. They 
stay where 
fate has put 
them. I’ve 
been over the 
world a good 
deal for a fel- 
low of my 
years, and I 
have nowhere 
found as 
large a pro- 
portion of 
clever, big- 
hearted peo- 
pleas I find 
here in Da- 
kota.”’ 
On the whole 
the winter 
passed away quite pleasantly. At times the young 
settlers got a little lonely and longed for the pleasant 
parties, the lectures and the church sociables of their 
old village home, but the crisp, bright air seemed 
like a specific against melancholy. Another good 
medicine for the mind was work, and of this there 
was rarely any lack. Will made a number of house- 
hold conveniences by the aid of his chest of tools, 
besides a pair of bobsleds to put under the wagon- 
box and convert it into a sleigh, and with the house 
work, a little visiting and a good deal of reading, 
Mary found each day well filled. 
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To be continued. 
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Crops IN NORTHERN IDAHO. — A correspondent of 
the Lewiston (Idaho) Teller writes: This year’s crop 
in Uniontown and the Genessee country was a large 
one. In forty-seven days P. L. Smith’s machine 
threshed 51,554 bushels of grain from 1,386 acres, as 
follows: 25,862 bushels of wheat from 813 acres, 
average per acre, 31.8 bushels; 17,309 bushels of oat 
from 272 acres, average per acre, 63.6 bushels; 6,383 
bushels of barley from 113 acres, average per acre, 
56.5 bushels; 1,008 bushels of flax from 514 acres, 
average per acre, 19.5 bushels. 


—— oo———__— 


Priest: ‘‘Pat, I believe I saw you asleep in 
church last Sunday.’’ Pat: ‘‘No, indeed, your 
Riv’rance didn’t. You might a’ seen me oies shut, 
but diell a bit 0’ sleep could I get anyhow, wid your 
schreechin’ and your thumpin’ of the poor cushions 
—long life to ye !’’—London Judy. 
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YARNS OF AN OLD MINER. 
“gga 
A Tale of the Vigilantes. 


BY HARRY P. ROBINSON. 
New 
comes round, nor, 
Year’s Day 
Johnson. 
If you’ve ever bin over the Northern Pacific, you 


Year’s Day! The first o’ January never 


I never hears the name o’ New 
thinkin’ o’ Sid 


mentioned, without 


’ 


may ’a’ noticed (tho’ ’tain’t liable as you would) at 


a certain point out in Western Montana, a couple of 


old trees, standin’ one on each side of a small creek, 
jist a little ways from the track. They’s both on 


’em dead, as dead as skinned beavers, without a leaf 


or a thread of bark to’em. But their ain’t another 
tree of any kind in sight, dead or alive; nawthin’ 
but jist the level prairie, with the creek windin’ 
through it, and the foothills risin’ a couple of miles 
or so back from the road. An’ there’s a terrible his- 
tory attached to them two trees, 
hanged on each of ’em. 


for a man was 
They say as ther’ ain’t a tree 
in all Montana, on which a man’s been hanged (an’ 
there’s plenty such,) as ain’t dead. They jist wilts 
and dies away afore the next spring comes round af- 
ter the thing’s bin done. That’s what they say; an’ 
however that may be, you couldn’t wish no trees 
deader’n them two. 

You hain’t never helped hang a man, p’raps? an’ 
if you’re level, you won’t; not unlest it should 
happen to be your own hangin’, when the other boys 
But it’s jist 
However much 
the boys may whoop and hurraw over it; however 
much the man may ’a’ 
hangin’, mind you. 


won’t scarcely get along without you. 
the meanest show I ever attended. 


desarved it, a hangin’s a 


Ther’ used, long before the railroad came through, 
to be quite a camp back ther’ among the hills. 
Gulch City, it was called; but ther’ wern’t never 
nawthin’ to it. The ground was poor, nor ther’ 
weren’t enough of it. But Lord! Alder Gulch and 
Last Chance ’d jist filled the country clean full o’ 
crazy men; an’ a chap hadn’t got but to sink a pros- 
pect hole and say he took on ounce of dust out of it, 
for ’m to come tumblin’ in like stones out of a 
tail race. I was at Helena when the Gulch City ex- 
citement broke out, an’ I got in with the first gang. 
Within three weeks arter that ther’ wer’ near two 
thousand men in camp, an’ some pretty hard ones 
amongst ’em. But I don’t know as any on’em wer’ 
worse’n Sockdologer Jim. He wer’ a son-of-a-gun! 
He came from California with a bad name to Vir- 
ginia City. Ther’ he shot a pard ’cos he got a new 

The day arter he arrived in Gulch 
City he shot a man over a gamblin’ scrape— but not 
to kill; an’ three weeks later he killed a woman 
on the streeet in broad daylight. 


pair o’ pants. 


But we had got a 
Vigilance committee by then, and the whole camp 
agreed as Sockdologer Jim ought to go. Before sun- 
But I don’t 
know as that right hand tree (the one nearest the 
track) had much call to mope and die ’cos such a 
man as Jim ’d been hanged on it. 

With the left hand tree it wer’ different. That is, 
if possible the deader of the two; jest a shattered 
trunk some twelve to fifteen feet high, and one 
broken limb stickin’ out at right angles, some eight 
or nine feet from the ground. That is the limb, an’ 
I tell you that to me as knowed all the circumstances, 
ther’s suthin’ uncommon skeery and _ reproachful 
about that limb, standin’ there and refusin’ to act 


[e“3-7-77" 


imi 


rise the next morning he had gone. 





is the symbol and mark of the Vigilantes of Mon- 
tana. A card-board, some eight by five inches, with a skull and 
cross-bones on it and “3-7-77" underneath is the gentle hint 
which the committee serves on the man whose presence is no 
longer required incamp. Whena man wakes and finds that 
nailed to his door in the morning, he had better not waste time 
in asking — but devote the next twenty-four hours to 
getting as far away as possible.—Ep. } . 


with the rest o’ the tree, but pointing across the 
prairie like a dead man’s arm. It’s bin standin’ 
just so these dozen years to my knowledge, an’ I 
never set eyes on it without shudderin’ and wishin’ 
to God that some man would go and cut it down. 

H's name was Johnson —Sid Johnson —an’ he was 
the most liked man in camp. He had a heart to him 
as big as aten-stamp mill, an’ ther’ wern’t nawthin’ 
as Sid wouldn’t do to help a man as was broke. I 
was batchin’ at the time with a queer kind 0’ Scotch- 
man, ir one of a small clump of cabins, up on the 
hill side. Sid lived alone in the next one to us. 
Next to him came an empty shack; an’ beyond that 
# woman 0’ the name o’ Harrington, whodid washin’. 
Next beyond her, an’ the last cabin of the group, 
was a man Wiley, who owned some ground up the 
creek, but never done more’n just enough work to 
hold it from being jumped. Ther’ was a kind o’ 
mystery attached to him and Mrs. Harrington. The 
camp was nearly a year old when they came, — 
within a few weeks of one another—an’ both from 
Iowa. In those days no one ever troubled his head 
about another man’s record; an’ how he spent his 
time was just his own business and no one else’s. 
But women was scarce in minin’ camps then, and 
was took a good deal of notice of. So Mrs. Harring- 
ton hadn't bin in Gulch City more’n a month before 
it was pretty well known as it wern’t any use for to 
try an’ git acquainted with her, as she didn’t want 
no friends. It was likewise known that though she 
and Wiley always appeared as strangers in public, 
never speaking to one another, they was really pretty 
intimate, an’ used to spend most o’ their time in 
each other’s cabins. We boys used to laugh over it, 
an’ wonder what their reason was for keepin’ so al- 
mighty close. Sid, as livin’ next to ’em, was a 
kind of authority on their doings, an’ used to come 
round to our cabin every mornin’ with a fancy bul- 
letin o’ the state of their intimacy. ‘*‘ Thermometer 
’way up”’ he used to say, ‘‘crops doin’ well,’’ when 
they’d bin particularly friendly; a ‘‘stiff breeze from 
N. E. A cold day for Mrs. H.,’’ when Wiley had bin 
away at hisclaim. But beyond that we none of us 
heard or saw much of either of ’em; an’ what we 
did see of Wiley down town none of us liked extra 
well. He seemed a quiet, slinkin’ kind of a chap 
and made no friends. 

It was along in August, I think, that Wiley and 
Mrs. H. first came to Gulch City, an’ by December 
they’d pretty well dropped out o’ notice. We'd 
givin’ up guessin’ what they was ther’ for, and Sid’s 
bulletins had ceased. We'd had a spell o’ frost along 
to the end of November, but by the middle of De- 
cember the snow had gone again, and the last two 
weeks of the old year were just splendid weather; 
cold, but sunshiny an’ aday’s work was as easy 
as eatin’ yer meals. My Scotch chum an’ I used to 
take it in turns to git up and cook breakfast in the 
mornin’s, an’ on New Year’s Eve it fell to my turn. 

Well, I turned out soon after daylight an’ started 
a tire, an’ grabbed a pail to go down to the creek for 
water. The trail down ran from our door back of 
Sid’s cabin and the empty one, ’cos we stood a bit 
higher up hill, an’ then cut round the corner of Mrs. 
Harrington’s place an’ right past her door, It was 
a mighty sharp mornin’, an’ I was joggin’ down hill, 
stampin’ my feet, with the pail clankin’ in my left 
hand, round back o’ the two cabins an’ down past 
Mrs. H.’s corner, when just as I rounded her corner 
I give a jump which nearly sent me off my balance, 
an’ away went the pail down the hill. There, right 
in my way, lay Mrs. Harrington on her side, her 
dress all bloody an’ a pool of blood soakin’ down 
hill from under her. 

I guess I stood there for three minutes without 
movin’, —just a sweatin’. Then I stooped down, 
hollerin’ to the other boys to come out, as loud as I 
could, an’ felt her face, which was damp and chilled 
with the frost. But her body was warm, an’ I 
thought I could feel her heart beat. By this time 
Sid and my partner were out, thinkin’ I’d seen a 
bear or summat, an’ I called to ’em to come an’ 








help me carry her into the cabin. As soon as we'd 
got her onto her cot, Sid went off down town for a 
doctor, an’ Craig (that was the Scotchman) an’ me, 
we undid her dress, lit a fire and set to chafin’ her 
hands till the doctor came. 

With the doctor in came Wiley. We all watched 
him closely, but he was quiet and slinkin’ as ever. 
Very much shocked, of course, but if he had any fear 
for himself he hid it dog-gone well. The doctor 
said she was alive, but couldn’t live more’n a few 
hours, an’ it was doubtful whether she would ever 
become conscious again. The sun was gettin’ up by 
this time, an’ the news that the wash-woman up on 
the hill had been shot was all over camp. By ten 
o'clock, half the camp was crowded round the cabin. 
The sick woman was still unconscious; the doctor, 
Craig, myself an’ one or two others were round the 
bed, an’ Sid an’ Wiley was standin’ at the door 
keepin’ the crowd out. We was all talkin’ in an un- 
dertone, wonderin’ how it was no one had heard the 
shot fired, an’ keepin’ an eye all the time on Wiley, 
to see how he behaved. 

Suddenly there wasa ‘‘’sh’’ from the doctor, an’ the 
cabin was so still you might have heard the sunlight 
creepin’ along the floor. She had come to. Fora long 
time she neither spoke nor moved, but lay with her 
eyes starin’ in the doctor’s face. After a bit she 
seemed to remember things an’ tried to raise herself. 
The doctor an’ me helped her, an’ we got her up 
onto her left elbow. Her eyes wandered round the 
room a minute, till they rested on the pair — Sid and 
Wiley—by the door. Then she started, an’ raisin’ 
her left arm till her finger pointed towards them, 
began to speak in a hoarse whisper, which, in that 
silence, made yer blood run cold. 

‘* He did it,’’ she said, pointin’ at thedoor. ‘‘ Don’t 
let him escape. He deserves to hang. Johnson did 
it. It was because—oh!’’—and she sank back 
again. 

Everyone hurried up to the bed, but the doctor 
motioned ’em back. ‘‘No good, boys,’’ said he, 
‘*she’s gone now, sure,’’ and she was dead. 

I said ‘everyone’ hurried up to the bed. No. Sid 
Johnson didn’t. When he heard his name come 
from her lips, he had started a step toward her, an’ 
stopped again. His face was as pale as the dead 
woman’s. He raised one hand as if to speak, an’ his 
lips moved, but not a sound came from his throat. 
Then he turned round and walked in a dazed and 
staggerin’ way out o’ the door, an’ the crowd divided 
to let him pass back to his cabin. 

Johnson! Sid! the open-hearted, cheery friend of 


the whole camp! It seemed impossible. Still, a 
dyin’ woman’s words was strong evidence. But it 


warn’t any of our business. We had full comfidence 
in our Vigilance committee, an’ we were all glad, I 
guess, to leave the responsibility in the affair to them. 
Ther’ was to have bin a kind o’ variety entertain- 
ment that night which some o’ the boys had bin 
gittin’ up under Sid’s lead. But Sid didn’t come 
out of his cabin all day, an’ the camp didn’t feel 
hungry for no shows just then. 

Next mornin’ Johnson’s body was hangin’ from 
that limb o’ the left hand tree. ‘‘3-7-77”’’ had 
done its work quietly enough during the night; an’ 
though everyone in camp felt broke up an’ uneasy 
about it, no one dared to murmur agin the Vigilantes. 

After that Craig an’ me concluded that we'd shift 
our cabin. We didn’t think it was healthy so high 
upon the hillside; the death rate had been too heavy 
of late there. So we moved down the gulch a ways. 
Once tor twice we went up to the old cabin to fetch 
away things as we’d left behind, an’ we always 
noticed as Wiley’s door was shut. But we didn’t 
think much of it, as he never had gone about any 
more’n was necessary, or jest to see the woman next 
door; an’ now that she was gone it seemed nat’ral as 
he should shut himself up a bit. So it may have 
bin two or three weeks before people began to notice 
his absence much; then some man who lived on the 
opposite side of the gulch, said, down in a saloon 
one day, as he hadn’t seen any smoke from Wiley’s 
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cabin since the day of the murder. ‘Then the boys 
took to watchin’, an’ next day a gang went up to | 


see what was up. The door was locked, an’ when 
it was broken in, the cabin was empty an’ showed 
no sign of having bin lived in for weeks. 

I went up to my old cabin while they were in 
ther’ — may be a dozen of them. So I went in too. 
His blankets were gone an’ his rifle. Half a side of 
bacon was lyin’ on the table an’ a knife by it, as if 
he had cut off a piece the last thing to take with him. 
A sack half full of beans was lyin’ on its side in the 


those, too, an’ the place was littered with coffee. 


made everyone of us feel sick, when we saw it, an’ 
it broke up our Vigilance committee. It was a packet 
of letters, all postmarked ‘Iowa,’ and written by 
Mrs. Harrington (she called herself Harrison in 
the letters, but we knew the writing to Wiley before 
they came to Gulch City. But the horrible, skeery 
thing about ’em was, that they were not addressed 
to him as Wiley, but as ‘‘ Mr. R. Johnson!’’ Some 
notes of his, too, in the cabin were also signed ‘‘R. 
J.’’ and ‘‘ Robert Johnson.’’ Poor Sid! 

Inquiries were made to the town in Iowa, an’ after 
three or four months we got news that a man called 
Johnson, answering to Wiley’s description, had bin 
wanted ther’ by the police for a year an’ more, for 
some big robberies which he was supposed to have 
committed, with the help of a woman called Harri- 
son. The murdered woman had evidently known 
Wiley for years by the name of Johnson; an’ the 
question was, which Johnson did she mean? 

I think I’ve known from the moment I set eyes on 
those letters; an’ think every man in Gulch City 
knew, too. An’ now p’raps you kin understand why 
it is that I never see that tree standin’ out on the 
Montana prairie without wishing to God that some- 
body would cut it down, an’ why I find it hard to 
keep my thoughts off Sid, on New Year’s Day. 





A FARMER’S PROPHECY. 





- Letter to the Fargo Argus. 
You know it is an old adage that soldiers and 


farmers are always grumblers. I was a soldier and | 





am a farmer, too, but since I came to Dakota I have | 


quit grumbling, and all because of a few faint- 


hearted neighbors, who in consequence of a hail | 


visitation and the low price of wheat are constantly | 
pouring out to me the story of their troubles and | 
forebodings of the future. Some of them ran away | 


from the grasshoppers in Kansas. They secured 
nice homesteads, had a fair crop and got a good price 
last year, but now they think the country has 


BEYOND THE MISSOURI. 





A Visit to the New Settlements in Western 
Dakota. 





THIRD LETTER. —RICHARDTON STARK COUNTY. 
Special Correspondence of The Northwest. 


Richardton might be called an assisted colony. The | 
enterprising New York managers of the Hamburg- | 


American Steamship Company, C. B. Richards & Co., 


planted it two years ago and sent out the first set- | 


middle of the floor, as if he had helped himself to _ tlers. They were ambitious to found a successful 
| German colony that should prove a nucleus to attract 


But there was another thing there, which just | industrious emigrants from the country with which 
| their business relations as ocean carriers chiefly lay. 


| So with great liberality they built a litle town first 


and then invited their fellow countrymen to come and 
occupy it and also fill up the fine agricultural lands 
in the vicinity. Mindful of the needs of a new set- 
tlement, they erected a school house, a church as well 
as a hotel, a number of stores and several neat 
cottages. All the buildings were bought ready-made, 
shipped out in sections and set up on the town site, 
so that the colonists found comfortable quarters 
ready for them when they arrived. The ready-made 
buildings, although much more attractive in appear- 
ance than the structures usually seen in new settle- 
ments, did not prove satisfactory from an economical 
point of view. The walls, composed of two thick- 


nesses of pine, not of the best quality, failed to keep | 
| out the winter winds, and it was necessary to add a | 


third thickness, which, with the carpenters’ bills for 
putting the buildings together, made them more ex 

pensive than if they had been constructed in the usual 
way from lumber shipped out in carload lots. The 


buildings are of a uniform green color and of pleas- | 


ing forms, and they make a very pretty appearance 


| on the prairie. 


To some extent the emigrants from Germany were 


assisted by loans from the firm to make a start in | 


their new homes. This system has not, I hear, 
worked satisfactorily. The settlers were too much 
disposed to regard the company as a good Providence 


on which they could always fall back in case of need. | 


Then the change of conditions from the old com- 
munities of Germany to the open prairies of the 
Dakota frontier was too abrupt for many of the emi- 


grants to take root at once and thrive. The most | 


successful German settler in new countries is not the 
man who has just come from the old world but one 
who has already become somewhat Americanized. 


| However, the original colonists are getting on much 


gone to the ‘“‘demnition bow-wows,’’ when the fact | 
is there never was a time when it would pay better | 


to stick to it, and see the thing out. I tell ’em, 
when I was down in Iowa in 1857, in Clinton County, 
wheat sold on the levee for thirty-seven and a half 
cents a bushel. Then everybody wanted to sell out. 
The next year, 1858, came the blight and very many 
fields were simply burnt over, the grain not worth 
cutting. There wasn’t a foot of railway in the 
country, and then again everybody wanted to quit. 
It did look blue enough, but those fellows who had 
the sand just held out, and to-day you can’t buy an 


acre of their land, even unimproved, for less than | 


forty dollars. Now that country has a net-work of 
railways. 

But see the difference. Right here we have rail- 
ways within good hauling distance all over the 
country. We can produce twice as much to the 
acre, raise the best wheat in the world, and get the 
best price. It costs nothing to raise vegetables, 
which are the wonder of the world. There never 


was such a climate for invigorating health and pre-, 


serving the vital energies, and I tell you, Mr. Editor, 


| only get more settlers here,’’? is almost the first re- | 


those who stay have the brightest future before them | 
of any people in this country. Our folks are going | 


to work and get all this land they can. It won’t be 
five years before you can’t touch an acre of this wheat 
land for less than thirty dollars. These sharp fellows 
from down East are round here prospecting now, 
and they know what they are about. I write you 
this letter and want you to put it in the Argus. 
Everybody takes it around here. We are going to 
help one another through the hard times, which I 
know can’t last long, and then when the brighter 
day comes, these grumblers and faint-hearted fel- 
lows will be glad of the advice and encouragement 


_ given them through your columns. 


better than I expected to find, from reports I had 
heard before coming here. They were fortunate in | 
being joined by a number of American settlers and a | 


few German-Americans, and lately by a dozen families 


of Scandinavians, so that now the community ex- | 


hibits that mixture of elements which is the best con- 
dition of Western progress. Settlements composed 
of one nationality of immigrants only are rarely as 
prosperous as those made up of several, because they 
are apt to run in the old ruts they were accustomed 
to in the old country. In a mixed community each 
element contributes some knowledge and experience 
of value to the whole body of settlers. 

There are now eighty-eight voters in the Richard- 
ton settlement, occupying a territory of about ten 
miles long by five broad. They probably represent 
three hundred and fifty souls. Ten times as many 
could find homes and make good farms for themselves 
on land within ten miles of the village. ‘‘If we could 


mark people make to me. All speak well of the | 


country as a general farming region. It is particu- 
larly adapted, they say, for settlement by men of 
small means who do most of their own farm work, 


raise small acreages of Indian corn and the small | 


grains and keep a few cattle, hogs and sheep. The 


face of the country presents a succession of small | 


prairies broken every few miles by ranges of low 
hills, and it is all covered with a luxuriant growth 
of native grasses, a kind of blue grass predominating, 
with a mixture of bunch grass and buffalo grass. In 


| the breaks of the hills considerable burr oak timber 
| is found, which is very valuable to the farmers for 
building straw-roofed sheds for cattle and for rails 
for small inclosures. If this were not a country 
| where coal is abundant and easily dug from the 
| ground it would be invaluable for fuel, but when a 
farmer can take a pick and shovel and load his wagon 
with hard, clean lignite from a bank in sight of his 
house he has not much use for wood to burn. There 
is plenty of stone for foundation and cellar walls on 
the crests of the hills and springs of pure water 
abound. As to the agricultural capacities of the re- 
| gion I will let some of the settlers speak for them- 
selves. 

L. H. Brenur, (Norwegian, ) lately from Nebraska.— 
Live three miles northeast of Richardton.» Sowed 30 
acres in oats and threshed 36 bushels to the acre. Got 
100 bushels of barley from 5 bushels of seed. On 
one and one-quarter acres of ground dug 400 bushels 
of potatoes. Raised between 600 and 700 bushels of 
turnips. Am well satisfied with the country for gen- 
eral farming. 


William Wilking, from Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New 
York.—Am farming for myself and others. Had in 
about 250 acres of wheat. The yield averaged 16 
bushels to the acre, but the grain had a poor chance, for 

| the breaking and backsetting were poorly done, and 
part of the crop was on sod. If the land had been well 
prepared I should have got 25 bushels to the acre. My 
oats went from 32 to 45 bushels, in different fields, Care- 
ful cultivation pays here. A man had better take 50 
acres and cultivate it well than to half cultivate 100. I 
once farmed in the Muskingum Valley, which is one 
of the best sections of Ohio. I can raise vegetables 
and all kinds of garden truck here with half the la- 
bor I could there. This is not a range country, but 
it will pay every farmer to keep as much stock as he 

| can put up feed for. 


Benjamin Webb, from Be cher, Illinois.—Have a 
homestead claim with 40 acres in cultivation. Raised 
1,000 bushels of oats from 25 acres. My wheat was 
light on account of bad seed. From 2 bushels of 
| barleysown on 14 acres I threshed 50 bushels. 
My corn is a fair crop but I have not husked it 
yet and can’t tell how much I shall get. Potatoes 
| and turnips yielded enormously. Have spent three 
| winters in Western Dakota. That of 1884 was the 
coldest. The real cold weather set in on the twenty- 
seventh of December and the ground remained frozen 
without a break till the middle of March. I sowed 
wheat on the twenty-fourth of March. I spent six 
years in Illinois and like the seasons here better than 
there. There is no mud in the spring. The roads are 
| good as soon as the frost gets out of the surface of the 

ground. The June rains make our crops. As to bliz- 

zards, we got four or five last winter, but they lasted 

only ten hours. If one commenced in the morning it 

ended at night, or if it began in the evening it was 
| over before next morning. 


Edmund Hughes, from Beecher, Illinois.— Live in 
| Antelope township, six miles from Richardton. 
Have a pre-emption and a tree claim. Had 35 acres 
in crop. Three acres of wheat yielded 79 bushels. 
Sowed 5 acres in oats on sod broken last spring and 
| got 25 bushels to the acre. Got about 400 bushels of 
potatoes from a single acre. Rutabagas and turnips 
yielded remarkably well. The season of 1883 was 
very dry, but crops put in in good shape did well. 
This country stands a drouth well and also stands a 
good deal of water. Cattle roll in fat in thespring if fed 
only on the prairie hay during the winter. Good 
Government land can be had near where I live, with- 
in three miles of the railroad. 


I drove out to the frontier of settlement south of 
| Richardton and talked with some of the German 
farmers. Their great industry will win in the long 
run in spite of their want of, means. They had al- 
ready made quite comfortable improvements on their 
claims with their own labor, buying lumber and do- 
ing their own carpenter work on their little houses 
| and putting up stables for stock of turf and straw, 
with a few posts and rafters to hold the nondescript 
| edifices together. All had carefully tilled gardens — 
a thing too often neglected for the first few years by 
American settlers who are usually in a great hurry 
| to get a big crop of wheat. They kept a few cattle, 
hogs and chickens. One man said his two daughters 
had done most of the work building his house and 
digging his well. The house stood on a sort of shelf 
| on the side of a hill and one could step from the back 
| door into a cellar dug in the bank. In front sloped 
a garden fenced in by a wall of turf and surrounded 
by raspberry, currant and gooseberry bushes. E. V.S. 
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Mr. Barnum on North Dakota. 


I. W. Barnum, a prominent farmer in Sanborn, 
Dakota, is spending the winter in his old home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and takes pains to enlighten the 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, by the following enter- 
taining letter: 


You will remember the writer as an old resident 


of the Twenty-third Ward during the winter. In 
the summer he is a North Dakota farmer. Last 


February you gave an extended report of his lecture 
at our Academy of Music, on bonanza farming in 
Dakota, stock-raising in Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, the attractions to tourists in the 
Bad Lands, National Yellowstone Park, Columbia 
River and Puget Sound, in aid of a “* little Congrega- 
tional church on the hill’? in Dakota, named after 
our Brooklyn Central, Rev. Dr. Behrends. Before 
we left for Dakota, in July, we subscribed for the 
daily Eagle, to be sent to Sanborn, Barnes County, 
Dak. For three months you have been ‘* touching 
us on the quick’? by mailing your paper, printed 
label, to Sanborn, *‘‘ Barren’? County, instead of 
Barnes. We said to ourself quietly, ‘‘ we will get 
even with the Lage, on our return home this fall, by 
bringing samples from this ‘Barren County.’’? We 
hand you herewith samples of our No. 1 hard wheat 
and your common Long Island Swedish yellow 
turnip, which grows here, in your favored garden 


patch for Brooklyn and New York, about the size of 


your double fist. This sample, as large as we could 
well bring in our trunk, weighs twelve pounds; 
there were some which weighed thirty-nine pounds. 
They are solid, crisp and sweet. Beets twenty-three 
pounds. Cabbages twenty-five pounds. How is that 
for ‘‘ Barren’? County? Our wheat, your millers will 
tell you, is superior to any grown south of that lati- 
tude; indeed we claim a practical monopoly in rais- 
ing this variety of ‘*hard’’ wheat, as it cannot be 
raised in perfection south of that cold latitude; when 
taken south it deteriorates. It is used largely in 
mixing with your soft wheat to grade up your flour. 
Not only wheat and all the cereals, but vegetables 
and all root crops ‘‘reach perfection there, near the 
northernmost limit of their production.’’ This is a 
surprise to nearly all Eastern and Southern people. 
The peculiarity of our ‘hard’? spring wheat (rightly 
named, for you should get your teeth insured before 
you bite it,) is its being almost solid gluten; when 
cut into it looks like a piece of solid glue; the soft 
wheats, when cut, on the inside are floury or starchy ; 
the glutenous properties are what the millers want 
to make the best, strong bread-making flour. In the 
recent long report of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, reference 
is made to 2,700 specimens of wheat analyzed, as 
well as the flour made from them and the bread 
baked from the flour. The chemist’s comment on 
this analysis is as follows: ‘*The Eastern flour 
is poorer in nitrogen and gluten than any of 
the others. In fact, the flours follow closely the 
composition of the wheat, which has been ex- 
amined from the same parts of the country. Dakota 
makes a flour richer than any other in gluten in the 
same way that it produces a wheat of that de- 
scription. The average of these Northwestern spring 
wheat flours is high, and in comparison with the 
rest of the country they are the richest. which have 
been analyzed.’’ 

When you go to the World’s Fair in New Orleans, 
Alexander MeKenzie, the commissioner for Dakota, 
will show you a pumpkin measuring eight feet long, 
six feet in circumference and weighing one hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds; and a squash weighing one 
hundred and filty pounds. sweet and Irish potatoes, 
three weighed thirty-one pounds; one hundred and 
one pounds of honey taken from one stand of bees; 
still ‘‘it is so cold the bee cannot live there.’’ This 
fair will teach you poor Easterners, who express so 
much sympathy for us, (‘‘ forty degrees below zero,’’) 
that we can raise something besides blizzards and 
cyclones in North Dakota. Those who take an in- 
terest in agricultural development, may be sure the 
Dakota exhibit alone will well repay for the trip to 
New Orleans. We saw the Burleigh County exhibit 
at Bismarck, the capital of the Territory, before the 
long train started on its triumphal march to the gulf. 
We predict they will repeat their triumph at’Minne- 
apolis, overthe Northwest in 1882 and 1883, carrying 
off the ‘‘silk banner for the best county exhibit.” 
You will have noted Gov. Pierce’s latest estimate 
puts the population now at nearly 500,000. If you 
were not so strongly Democratic, we would whisper 
in your ear, will it pay you Democrats in the long 
run to keep us out of statehood because we are so 
largely Republican? Dakota must be prominently 
in the eye of the people, seeking to better their con- 
dition, as witness how she leads all the states and 
territories, in the amount of Government land sold, 
6,000,000 acres in each of the last two years, enough 
to make three states of the size of Massachusetts. 
No section of our country is so rapidly developing in 


population, churches and schools. There are 2,000 
school houses; 30,000,000 bushels is her wheat product 
this year. Dakota has demonstrated within the last 
two years that its grasses are fully as nutritious and 
much more abundant than those of Montana, and 
stock and sheep raising in the near future will equal 
in value its wheat and other cereals. Ninety-two 
thousand head of young cattle have been brought 
in, and 80,000 head of fut beef cattle taken out on 
one line of railroad during the last year. One writer 
says: 

‘It is a misfortune for Dakota that her commis- 
sioner cannot transport to New Orleans a quarter 
section of the best land, to show the soil, and also 
take down to that Southern clime some real Dakota 
atmosphere, and let them see what a genuine Dakota 
day is. The bracing air here is one of the subjects 
which call for enthusiasm. Mr. McKenzie says that 
the Territory has been slandered regarding its cold 
weather, for he has lived here all his life, and never 
saw a day so cold that he could not be out most of 
the time.”’ 

innate 


ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE. 


Jamestown (Dakota) Capital. 

F. Nichols, a practical farmer, living about four 
miles north of the city, has handed us the following 
statement of his expenses and receipts for the crop 
of 1884. It proves that careful management and 
economy will produce a profitable crop in Dakota, 
even with the present discouraging prices of grain. 
Mr. Nichols had 156 acres in crop, as follows: wheat, 
40; oats, 110; barley, 6. The expenses include his 
own time and that of his sons, so that the result is 
an absolute net. This statement does not include 
wear and tear of machinery, neither does it include 
breaking, haying, dairy and garden produce, or in- 
crease of stock: 

EXPENDITURES, 
2914 days, seeding, hand and team, @ &... 
50 bushels seed wheat, @ $1..............000000 


.--$117 00 
50 
















15 bushels seed barley, @ 50c... 7 50 
235 bushels seed Oats, @ 45€......... .ceeeeseeeee 105 75 
16 days, hand and team, harvesting, @ $. 80 00 
26% days, shocking, @ $2...............00ss000 «+ 53 00 
1614 days, hand and team, stacking, @ §. 82 5 
161, days, hand, stacking, @ $2................ 33 00 
70 days’ work, threshing, @ 22... 140 00 
8 days, team, threshing, @ $2..... 16 00 
Threshing 217 bu. barley, @ 4c.. 8 68 
Threshing 800 bu. wheat, @ 5c... 40 00 
Threshing 5,000 bu, oats @ 3c.. 150 00 
70 days’ backsetting, @ $4.. 8 





SP WU, Bion ses sth scesencinanstssiccssenscoincnen 

Expense Of CTOP......0000 ccrccsesseccccccecscsnsccscesesesss $1, 214 43 
RECEIPTS. 

840 bu. wheat by weight, @ 44€........c0cccceseeeeee $369 60 

225 bu. barley by weight, @ 50c.... «- 112 50 

6,000 bu. oats by weight, @ 20€..........ccceeeceeeeeee 1,200 00 
Crop BEOUGIE......cccsscecersscccsccscncsccseccccsecconasacsese $1,682 10 
PRO scisssnicessesciiccennsacensascensteite saeynreree ae $467 67 





THE CANTILEVER BRIDGE OF THE MICH- 
IGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


We give on another page an illustration of the 
double-track steel Cantilever bridge of the Michigan 
Central Railroad at Niagara Falls. At the time of 
its completion it was the only one of its kind in the 
world. But it proved so successful that others have 
followed. Its total length is nine hundred and nine 
feet. The total weight of this massive structure is 
6,000,000 pounds, and is capable of sustaining two 
of the heaviest kind of freight trains, headed by two 
consolidated engines. Every piece of material is five 
times as strong as it actually need be, so that it is 
only possible to use one-fifth of its uplifting force. 
Properly speaking, the Michigan Central is the only 
real Niagara Falls route. The ‘‘Cantilever’’ is 
some distance above the old suspension bridge, and 
whether intentionally or otherwise, it is so constructed 
as to completely obscure a view of the falls from the 
old suspension bridge. Besides the fine view as you 
slowly cross the bridge, the finest view obtain- 
able trom any point is Falls View Station, where 
the train makes a short stop. This point was for- 
merly reached by a branch, but is now on the main 
line. The train service of this route is as fine as 
any on the continent, consisting of everything that 
comfort, safety and speed can suggest. Passengers 
between the East and Chicago, and Montreal and 
Canadian points (via Canadiau Pacific) and Chicago, 
will find this route all that can bedesired. Through 
sleepers between Chicago, New York, Boston and 
Eastern points, and between Chicago and Toronto 
and Canadian Pacific points. No extra charge on 


limited express between Chicago and New York. 
Time between Chicago and Boston three hours and 
twenty minutes less than by any other route. 
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RAILROADS AND EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


The Contest between the Northern Pacific and 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 


From the Chicago Times. 


The contest which has for the past year been going 
on between the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
and Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, involves impor- 
tant considerations to railway stockholders, and to 
the public also, who may find in the result the way 
to more liberal rates. The situation is briefly as 
follows: Until the fall of 1883, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company operated its own express upon 
the eastern divisions of its lines as far west as Gold 
Creek, Montana, the meeting point with the line 
constructed from the west, and distant from St. Paul 
about 1,200 miles. Wells, Fargo & Co., who had for 
years occupied the Pacitic territory, were transact- 
ing express business on the until then isolated west- 
ern divisions. Wells, Fargo & Co. had long held 
intimate relations with the Central and Southern 
Pacific railways— the controlling ownership in these 
railways, also holding important interests in the ex- 
press corporation. The policy of Wells, Fargo & 
Co. was, therefore, to direct and control the business 
so as most to favor the Central lines and the city of 
San Francisco, and was not in accord with the inter- 
ests of the Northern Pacific, 

On Sept. 1, 1883, the Northern Pacific Fxpress 
Company replaced the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company as carriers of express, under a contract for 
the operation of the entire line. Wells, Fargo & 
Co., who had been operating the western divisions. 
on sufferance merely, were, for the reasons stated 
above, and for other considerations, excluded from 
the Northern Pacific lines. They therefore com- 
menced suit, and obtained a provisional injunction 
prohibiting the Northern Pacific from interfering 
with the existing state of things as far east as Mis- 
soula. This left all the line eastward from Missoula 
in the sole occupancy of the Northern Pacific Express 
Company, and from Missoula westward, the line was 
occupied by Wells, Fargo & Co. as competitors with 
the Northern Pacific Express Company. Subse- 
quently, Wells, Fargo & Co. moved for an enlarge- 
ment of the injunction so as to give that company 
access to the entire line, but suddenly discontinued 
the litigation in the territorial court, where the pro- 
ceedings were instituted, and commenced suit for a 
similar purpose in the United States Circuit Couft for 
Oregon, Judge Deady presiding. The latter court, 
in November last, granted an injunction requiring 
the Northern Pacifiic Railroad Company to extend 
to Wells, Fargo & Co. the same facilities over the 
entire line as were enjoyed by the Northern Pacific 
Express Company. This action of the court pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that the railroad company, 
as a common carrier, is bound to treat all parties 
desiring its services equally and without discrim- 
ination. 

The application of this principle of law between 
railroad and express companies is not in the exercise 
of gumption. It is in fact an impracticability, for it 
admits all the express companies to do business over 
the same lines, demanding additional express coaches 
to equally accommodate the companies, and necessi- 
tating the running of extra trains, thus increasing 
the cost of the service. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company is now resisting the en- 
trance of a second company on its lines, because its 
passenger trains are already so heavy. that an addi- 
tional express car would require an extra train. 

The Northern Pacific expects to demonstrate to the 
courts that the rates which Wells, Fargo & Co. have 
heretofore paid, and similar express companies have 
been paying the railroads, are ridictilously inade- 
quate. It will be shown in this litigation that the 
losses of express companies, which are supposed to 
constitute a very large portion of their outlay, 
amount, in fact, to but a fraction of one per cent of 
their gross earnings. The real question is, how 
ought the proceeds of the express business to be 
divided between the railroad, which furnishes nearly 
everything comprising the service, and the express 
company, which furnish but a mere trifle? The 
Northern Pacific in this contest is the champion of 
the interests of the railroad companies and railroad 
stockholders of the country, and has no doubt of 
being ultimately able to break up the existing system 
of abuse in connection with the express business. 

It is quite proper that the public, which is chiefly 
concerned in all that relates to transportation, should 
be admitted to some of the 


SECRETS OF THE EXPRESS BUSINESS. 


The express companies’ affairs may well be char- 
acterized as secret. They publish no obtainable 
reports, prudently practicing the virtue of silence. 
They are indeed very close corporations. Throvgh- 
out all the public agitation of the transportation 
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question, the scrutiny by the public of large aggre- 
gations of wealth by corporations, anf the obliquy 
attaching to monopolies, of which the railroads have 


had to bear the brunt, the express companies have | 


remained in hiding, and have escaped notice. They 
are in fact but middlemen, buyers of transportation 
from the railroads, and sellers of the same to the 
public. . 

The large accumulation of wealth by the express 
companies indicates that the 


PROFITS OF THE EXPRESS BUSINESS 


are very great. This is readily accounted for when 
there is considered the actual outlay necessary to 
conduct the business. The cost of plant to the ex- 
press companies is insignificant and nominal —the 
railroad companies furnish nineteen-twentieths of it. 
Besides building and equipping the line and supply- 
ing motive power, the railroad companies furnish 
the express cars and every prerequisite to transpor- 
tation. They provide station houses with office 
accommodations, for the reception, storage, and 
delivery of express goods, and maintain the same in 
the great majority of places where the business is 
transacted. They also furnish an army of intelligent 
employes, who handle the express business at a mere 
trifle of cost in connection with their duties and 
services as railwayemployes. Illustrating how little 
is required for plant, may be cited the case of an 
express company with a very large capital, and 
operating several thousand miles of territory, whose 
actual investment for plant has been less than $50,- 
000. It is safe to assume that the older and larger 
companies have not invested in necessary plant more 
than five per cent of their enormous capitalization! 
Two propositions are made apparent by these facts 
—first, that the revenues of the express companies 
should be fairly proportioned to their capital actu- 
ally invested in the business, and not to the immense 
capitalization of their profits; second, that the rail- 
road company which furnishes nearly all the facilities 
to conduct the business is justly entitled to the larger 
share of the compensation which the public pay for 
the express service. 


THE ELEMENT OF RISK. 


It is claimed that the risk taken by the express 
companies must be allowed to offset a considerable 
amount of their gross earnings. The claim is simply 
absurd. The experience of an express company 
operating about 17,000 miles of territory gives seven- 
tenths of one per cent as the percentage of loss for the 
last two years, including not only loss of money, but 
claims for damage to goods in transit, and all losses 
entering into the risk assumed, including also losses 
of perishable supplies. The experience of a younger 
and smaller company operating about one-third the 
territory, shows for 1882 about six-tenths of one per 
cent, and for 1883 three-tenths of one percent loss. It 
is fair to assume that none of the companies share a 
greater percentage of risk. Hence the claim for large 
compensation for risk taken is not supported by facts. 
Moreover, the railroad companies sustain chiefly the 
risk, they being, except as provided against by special 
contract, responsible as common carriers. ¢ 

The railroad companies are thus 


EARNING THE DIVIDENDS 


which the express companies are paying their stock- 
holders. All of the old express companies are heav- 
ily capitalized. The American Express Company 
represents $18,000,000, and Wells, Fargo & Co. 
$6,000,000. The latter company pays its stockholders 
eight per cent per annum in dividends, or $480,000. 
This gives $32 net earnings per mile for every mile 
of rail they operate. Their stage and ocean con- 
nections do not enter into the calculation, for these 
produce little or no net revenue. Each railroad 
company concerned contributes its part of this $480,- 
000 distributed annually among the stockholders of 
Wells, Fargo &Co. The Central and Southern Pacific 
Railroad companies, having an aggregate mileage of 
2,998 miles operated by Wells, Fargo & Co., have 
contributed at least $96,000 per annum to the latter 
company —equal to $8,000 per month, or $253 per 
day. These sums the stockholders of the railways 
referred to hand over to the stockholders of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., after having furnished nineteen- 
twentieths of the facilities with which the express 
company earned the money. Suppose the railroad 
company had operated its own express, this large 
amount of money would have gone to its own stock- 
holders; and, further, suppose the amount to have 
been divided between the railroad and the public, 
still, the railroad would have been better off than 
under existing arrangements. 

The American Express Company pays to its stock- 
holders six per cent on its capitalization of $18,000,- 
000, requiring the division of $1,080,000 per annum. 
To earn this immense sum they must tax each mile 
of road they operate (about 35,000 miles, ) an average 
of $30.55 per mile. On large systems of roads like 


the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the figures assume formidable 
proportions. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 





| operates 4,760 miles. It therefore contributes to the 
| dividend fund of the American Express Company 
| $145,418 per annum—equal to about $400 per day. 
What valid reason is there that the stockholders of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul should be as- 
sessed in this large sum for the stockholders of the 
American Express Company? Had the amount so 
paid been retained by the Milwaukee road, its rev- 
enue from express sources would have been increased 
thirty-eight and one-half per cent. 

When the subject of railroad companies operating 

THEIR OWN EXPRESS DEPARTMENT 

is broached a few pleas applicable to the early days 
of railroading, and with nothing now left but their 
age to command respect, are always put forward and 
made to do battle for the ‘‘divine right’’ of the old 
express companies. They are summed up as follows: 
If each railroad company were to operate its own 
express, it would divide the business among hundreds 
of small companies, making necessary constant trans- 
fers and innumerable divisions of earnings. Requir- 
ing separate organizations for each district line of 
railway, it would saddle every few hundred miles 
with a burden of general expenses (?) —so raising 
the percentage of operating expenses and leading to 
increased costs and decreased facilities! These con- 
siderations were in part sound in the early period of 
railway development, but with the present systems 
of consolidated and interlinked lines they ~have 
ceased to have any practical value or effect. 


THE REAL SITUATION 


is as follows: The railroad has come tostay. It 
has given positive evidence of this by the investment 
of a large sum of money in a line that cannot be 
moved, which must derive its value and produce its 
revenue only from the country traversed and tribu- 
tary. Its interests are identical with those of the 
sections on its line, whose growth and development 
must precede its own, and that which would retard 
the growth of the country would retard its own. 
On the other hand, the express company has no per- 
manent investment in the country, no property which 
could not be moved on and do equal service in another 
field. Its revenue being derived from territory as a 
whole, and being dependent on no one section, it 
regards not the interest of particular localities, but 
looks to its entire field of operations. The grerter the 
distance it can cultivate between the point of supply 
and the point of demand, the better for its revenues. 
Being mere middlemen, buyers and sellers of transpor- 
tationmerely, their interest may as often and as impor- 
tantly conflict as accord with the interest of particu- 
lar localities. As to the necessity for increased 
‘“‘general expenses,’’ should the railroads operate 
their own express, there would be practically none. 
The present general organization of the roads could 
be readily made to include express business in its 
management. With respect to the labor required, 
the demands of an express company on its employes 
are occasional and temporary. Especially is this 
the fact on lines like the Pacific roads, where not 
more than two trains a day are run. Railroad 
workers also find idle time on their hands. The 
express freight being transported on passenger trains, 
it in most instances finds the men who handle 
freight unoccupied, and able to turn to and handle 
the express. The two thus interplay and work in 
harmony, each utilizing the waste time of the other. 
The only additional expenses outside of ordinary 
railway organization would be those incurred by the 
express companies in doing the same volume of 
business. As to objections based on transfers, divis- 
ion of earnings, and other matters of detail in 
operation, the fact of the successful handling of 
freight and passenger business, amounting combined 
to ninety per cent of all railroad business, leaves no 
doubt that a branch which represents less than five 
per cent would not present difficulties impossible for 
managers to surmount. 





The Montana Cattle Industry. 





Montana Stock and Mining Journal. 

On Jan. 1, 1883, there were in Montana (esti- 
mated) 600,000 head of cattle, valued at about 
$21,000,000. During the year 1884 there were 
brought into the Territory about 100,000 head, which, 
with the natural increase, about twenty-five per cent, 
has brought the number up to 850,000, worth $30,- 
000,000. 

Of the cattle shipped into the Territory a large 
proportion came from Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, and 
other Eastern cattle-raising states. The animals are 
all of good grade, and great attention has been given 
to the selection of thoroughbred bulls. 

The total number of cattle now in the Territory 
(850,000) is apportioned among the different counties 
as follows, the value being estimated on the present 





selling value, thirty-five dollars per head : 








NUMBER AND VALUE OF CATTLE NOW IN THE TERRITORY. 
Counties. No. 


Value. 
$1,375,745 

4,195,100 

6,642,860 


6,760,985 
670,420 
147,490 

1,857,940 
$30,034,740 

Over ninety per cent of these cattle are owned by 
fewer than ten companies, the members of which are 
nearly all home capitalists, and many of them are 
men who have made all their money in raising cattle 
in Montana. 

This industry has been very profitable in the past, 
and those who owned any cofsiderable bands at the 
same time the railroads reached the Territory be- 
came suddenly rich by reason of their herds doubling 
in value. There are several cases in which men who 
were poor ten years ago now rank as cattle kings. 


» 











ST. PAUL’S RECORD FOR 1884. 





St. Paul’s balance sheet for 1884 is a gratifying 
evidence of the city’s continued and rapid growth in 
every element of material prosperity, even during a 
period like the present one, of unusual business 
stagnation and general depression, in the volume of 
trade throughout the country. Her population, 
which the United States census of 1880 gave as 
41,498, to-day exceeds, at a very conservative esti- 
mate 110,000. During the same period, her banking 
capital and surplus has increased from $3,832,500 
to $7,624,000. The banks themselves have increased 
from nine in 1880 to thirteen in 1884, two new in- 
stitutions having been opened during the latter year. 
In other departments of business the figures are not 
less satisfactory; the wholesale jobbing trade, which 
in 1880 amounted to $31,768,000, probably reached 
in 1884 upwards of $70,000,000, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that the prices for nearly all com- 
modities, especially staples, are from ten to twenty-five 
per cent lower to-day than they were in 1880. 

During the past year eight hundred and eighty-one 
new business houses were opened, and the record of 
the year shows no important failures. 

In real estate and new buildings erected, the show- 
ing is equally gratifying, the real estate transfers 
reaching a grand total of $8,359,521, and the num- 
ber of new buildings erected, aggregating 2,383, 
valued at $7,266,477. The figures in 1880 were for 
buildings erected, seven hundred and twenty-nine, 
and valued at $2,789,944. Besides these large sums 
expended in private building operations, the city 
spent $2,100,902 in works of public improvement, 
and the figures for 1885 wil probably be fully as 
large. A 

In the post office department the total business 
transactions for 1884 amounted to $3,674,431, an 
increase of over $1,000,000, as compared with the 
figures for 1880. 

St. Paul is rapidly becoming one of the largest and 
most important railroad centres in the United States. 
The eleven lines of railroads at present completed 
and in active operation are to be supplemented by 
at least four more, during the current year, these 
new lines being already nearly finished to the city. 

In other particulars, besides those of trade and 
commerce, which contribute to a city’s advancement 
and prosperity, St. Paul has the same good record 
for 1884 to exhibit. Her religious and charitable 
organizations all afford gratifying evidences of their 
stability and growth, and new churches, new schools, 
new houses for the poor and afflicted, are continually 
being erected, as the exigences of a rapidly increas- 
ing poupulation demand. MeN. 





‘*No,’”’? remarked Fogg at the skating rink, ‘‘the 
music is not the best I ever heard, but it serves ad- 
mirably to drown the groans of the unfortunates.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 





[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 
MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 30, 1884. 


The boom in the market which had just fairly be- 
gun at the last writing has continued steadily all 
throughthe month. Prices have only advanced about 
three cents, but the market has been very firm and 
there was not the least difficulty in maintaining 
prices. This in the face of declining marketsat Chica- 
go, New Yorkand all over the East. The millers who 
deserve the credit for giving the market the impetus 
it has had, are still on the bull side. Only last week 
the Millers’ Association again advanced prices in the 
country two cents per bushel, and most of the big 
millers talk higher prices still. It is becoming more 
apparent that the movement of wheat in the North- 
west has been unusually large up to this time, and 
that farmers have less to sell than at this time a year 
ago. In all the territory north of Minneapolis fully 
85 per cent of the wheat is out of farmers’ hands. 
Along the Northwestern road in Minnesota and Da- 
kota about 60 percent has been sold ; along the Mil- 
waukee road, in the James River Vslley, there is 
only about 15 per cent of the crop yet to come ; and 
in southern Minnesota about one-half. Secretary 
Sturtevant, of the Chamber of Commerce, who claims 
to have verified reports from nearly all points in the 
Northwest, says there are only about 9,000,000 
bushels of wheat yet in the farmers’ hands. Receipts 
here and at Duluth have been moderate, and are 
growing less. The receipts at this point last Saturday 
and Sunday were only two hundred and twenty cars, 
less than for any like period during the month. 
Farmers’ deliveries are reported to be very light. 
During the first few days of the advance in the mar- 
ket very little wheat was sold, and it was not until 
the highest point had been reached and there were 
some signs of a decline that the farmers began to let 
go. The selling movement was of short duration, 
however, and late reports say deliveries have dropped 
to zero. The extremely cold weather which has pre- 
vailed nearly all the month has doubtless had much 
to do with the smallness of receipts, as many days 
were too cold to admit of wheat hauling, even at an 
advance of eight cents per bushel. 

The highest and lowest prices during the month 
and the highest price of a year ago are as follows: 






Highest. Lowest. Jan. 31, 1884. 
No. 1 hard....... unde 77 98 
No 2 hard...... 75 94 
No. 1 regular 69 90 
No, 2 regular 4 65 85 


* A year ago No. 1 hard, May option, sold at $1.05, 
against 89¢c now. The stocks in store at Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth have increased 1,247,690 bush- 
els, as shown in the following: 








Wheat in Store. Bee. 31. Jan. 26. 
oy eeematnoamaemapenngsant o+eee +0891, 969 3,534,840 
Paul. i nial daa a 280,000 1,250,000 
Daluth ipiaiaaiansieddddbeibadaunecencsdeneceunion 1,155, 312 4,294,701 
° ie 

MR icine heiaiinasiniinatinien 10,247,690 9,079,541 


The flour mills have not been doing a very large 
business owing to the low stage of water. The Pills- 
burg A mill on the east side has been able to run at 
nearly full capacity without the aid of steam, but 
most of the other mills have made slow progress. 
The two-third rule is still in force, and the average 
production run is about 100,000 barrels per week. 
The Washburn A and the Petit mills are now sup- 
plied with steam power and will be able to run at 
full capacity without water when necessary. The 
recent sharp advances in the flour market closed the 
export trade to a considerable extent and the market 
isnowratherdull. Thereis afair Eastern demand but 
buyers are not willing to pay the advance. Millers, 
however, are very firm and refuse future orders on 
the basis of present prices. The advance in flour has 
been greater in proportion than the advance in wheat. 
Still, with the scarcity of good milling wheat, which 
many claim will actually exist in the northwest be- 
fore the new crop comes in, prices are likely to ad- 
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vance to a point beyond the best figures of the flour | 


market. 


Prices of Leading No 





COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 





The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the 


| Exchange, from December 29 to January 24: 


elivaienteaes Stocks. 


New York Stock 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Monthly Earnings Statement. 








APPROXIMATE YEAR’S EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF DECEMBER. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, 
New York, January 5, 1885 


1883. 1884. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,392 2,453 61 - 
Month of December........... $856, 189, 26 $739, 544.00 $116,645.26 
July 1 to Dee. 31 ...........6 $6 617,994.56 $6,609,033. 89 $8,960.67 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


ST. PAUL GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Manager Scott announces the following list of at- 


tractions for February at the St. Paul Grand : 

SIBERIA, February 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

IN THE RANKS, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

MONTE CrisTo, February 16, 17, 18. 

FAY TEMPLETON, cteanteny 4 19, 20, 21. 

CLARA MORRIS, February 2 » 24, 25. 

FANTESMA, February 26, 27, 28. 
oo 


Montana Mining Items. 


The Granite Mountain Mine, at Philipsburg, is 


producing about $4,000 worth of ore per day. 


The clean up at the Maginnis mill, at Maiden, 
amounts to about three hundred dollars per day, 
with only one-half the mill’s crushing capacity 


utilized. 


The Silver Tip Mine, in Cone Butte District, 
Meagher County, has a two-foot vein of four hundred | 
and fifty dollar ore (horn silver), and there isa streak | 


running esc it that assays > in the thousands. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS! 


MONEY LOANED LONG OR SHORT TIME. 


INVESTMENTS MADE FOR 


Eastern Parties and Non-Residents, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON REFERENCES, 


2S. Hl. BA TLER,aW 


1ST AVENUE SOUTH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINW. 
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GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
New York. 


10 Pine Street, 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, and 
NEW YORK MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 


Northern 
Pend d’ 


‘Ore 


idend | Certificates bought and sold. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN HR ERS 


——7AND:—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Gen Mortgage —_ Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co 
Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
7 Congress St. and 2 Congress Square, 


H—- CU. 


Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
ille Division Bonds and’ Preferred Div- 





BOSTON, MASS. 





Vv te 


Room 22, First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


References given. 


S. 


St. Paul, Minn 








GHEE, 


COLLECTIONS, 





the C nied sent to any address for One Dollar. 


- 


Commissioner for the State of New York. 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. 
References given on application. 


for non-residents. 


New Pocket Street Guide and New Map of 





R. Ss. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS. 


Investments made 
Money placed at 
axes p 


aid 
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REAL ESTATE, | 


CITY PROPERTY A ATE, LA MOURE 


COUNTY 


Invites the personal in- 
spection of First-Class, 
Thfifty, IntelligentFarm- Z, 
ers. Situatemid way be- Vig 
tween the wheat belt 
of North Dakota and 
the corn region of 
South Dakota, both 
productscan beraised 
with equal success. > 
> 
ys 


THE TOWN OF LAMOURE % XN 


| On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 
E. P. WELLS, 
Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota. 












MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


322 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 


_“Property‘for Non-ontdenta’ ST, PAUL, MINN, 
MACMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 

FINANCIAL ACENTS, 

FERGUS FALLS, - = 


i") 











MINN. 


Have deinen on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 


FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 


For men 


The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 


road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 
Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. 


The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 
Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 


Agents for 


OURE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS 


JAMESTOWN, - - - 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 
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A Flouring Mill, a Straw-board Factory, a Small 


Foundry or Repair Shops, and a Brick 
on Yard are all needed 
SS a and will pay at La 

4 Moure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IS INVITED 


With Farmers, Man- 
ufacturers and Busi- 
ness men, to all of 
whom information will be 
sent by 

C. P. SMITH, 


La Moure, 


" Joux J. NICHOLS. 


D. L. WILBUR. 


WILBUR & NICHOLS, 


DAKOTA. 


Agents for 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LANDS. 


During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 


The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company | 


of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and Water Power Company. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 


JSOMN J. COLEMAN, 


Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 








| for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P. R. RB. Co. 


man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties,and our se- 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 
agricultural land at $: to $6, and land in large blocks for“ Stock 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre, on CasH basis. By actual 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock 
country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundange 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 
yielding from two to five tons of hay per acre. We loan money 
at ten per cent net to investors, in small or large sums, on one- 
fourth to one-third cash value of real estate. 


lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. 
We transact a general banking business, make investments 


For advertising matter or information write to 
ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. 
La Moure, Dak. 


G’ 8—C U 


WHITNEY & CO., 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 
wane CITY, MONTANA. 


PROSPECT PARK 


AN DD 


SY ae a ae ce is ee Ss a” ee, 


LAND AND POWKR CO. ADDITION, 


BIW IW BA POLIS. 


REAL ESTATE DEALERS, |—=.<>. snccmana | 


S—e ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. Str. CLoup, STEARNS CouNTy, MINNESOTA. 
Wild Lands and Improved Farms. _WADENA, MINNESOTA. COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES. 

















Serr 








Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the University of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue— the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. This is the finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good 
share of St. Paul, with Fort Snelling in the distance. Arrangements have recently been made for the erection of $40,000 of first-class residences the coming season. 
This property is offered on reasonable terms. Meeker Island Land and Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi 


Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this property. This is to-day the best property for manufacturing establishments in or near this 
Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this 


River. 
city, being convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota Transfer. 
location carefully. Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and all necessaay information furnished on application. 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


Corner THIRD STREET AND FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, 





MINNEAPOLIS, ‘ ; , . . MINN. 











ee 














St. Paul Business Houses. ; 


ILSON & ROGERS, 


KEFRIGERATOR 








Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 
srt. PAVUIX, 


CAR COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 





Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Band Pumps; [ron and Wood Pipe, 


—aND— 


MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 

FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 

T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 


Fittings for Steam, Cas and Water. 


CENTRAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 
anes Houses :—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 

alock. 

Cotp StoraGE Houses:—New York, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 








L.H.MaxFiretp. C.Seapury. W.T. MAXFIELD, Special, 


WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKi. &. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


MAXFIELD & SEABURY, LINDEKES, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, WARNER & 
195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley SCHURM EIER 
ST. PAUL, MINN. WHOLESALE , 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Surts a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May. ’83—cu, 





HTP. BUGG & 00., 
PUMPS, PIPE, MILL 


—AND— 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL MINN. 





BEAUPRE, KEOGH & OC, 


Wholesale Grocers, 
226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














Joan H. ALLEN, DaNIKgL H. Moon. FRANCIS B. HOWELL, | 


The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House ia the Northwest. 
ALLEN, MOON & CO, 

Successors to P. F, McQuINLAN & Co., Established 1859. 

Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 
; , . 4 | May, ’83—cu. 
Teas and Coffees, English, French and Gere | 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., or. Sibley, | 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, China.and Japan Teas, 
Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 





sanetinineensinniads 


COLBERT, HILL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WOODEN ann WILLOW WARE, 


Cordage, Twines, Brushes, Paper Bags, 
Paper, Notions, &c, 











GANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements. 


403 SIBLEY STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE BRICK, CLAY, TILE, &e 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. | 


WaRBHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, | ~~~ 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


May. ’82—cu. 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING C0, 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








()RAIG, LARKIN é& SMITH, Rae 6 CART, 
WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR: 
NISHING GOODS, 

No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 

St. PauL, MINN. 


Cor. Fourth and Wauconta Sts., St. Panl, Minn, 


-—— DEALERS IN— 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 





ing Equipment and Supplies. 








P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00,, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 


April, ’83—cu. 


St. Paun, MINn. 





NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND-—— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





(ORLIES, CHAPMAN & DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


BLINDS‘ 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
371 and 373 Sibley St., St. Paul, Minn. 


St. Paul and Pacide Coal and Iron Gt,, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND Pic IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A. PUGH, - - General Manager. 
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W. A. ROSS, J. E. BLAKE og 
PRESIDENT. SEC. 


MOLINE BUGGY 60, 


(Successors to Moline Road Cart.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Wagons, Buggies & Road Carts, 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 
DEERE & CO., State Agents, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A. F, MERELL, 


MERELL & RYAN, 


IMPORTERS, 


Wholesale Druggists, 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


225, 227 AND 229 EAST THIRD ST., 
ST. PAULI, MIWIT. 


D. RYAN. 





STRONG, HACKETT & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 


218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. $T. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


20 YEARS OF SUCCESSTUL, UNDERWRITING. 


INSURES AGAINST 


| FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. |, 1885, $1,164,006.70. 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, 
President. 


Cc. B. GILBERT, 
Secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


| Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
| COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 
JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
safes and Vault Doors, 


COMBINATION LOCKS PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 


385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
| June '83—cu. ~ 











GULL RIVER LUMBER Co., 


SUL RIVER, MINN., 
MANUFACTUREZS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 





LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 





Office, DZill and Ward on Dine N. BF. RR. RB. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 


Sept., "83—cu. 





Wma. RHODEs. W.S. Morton. 


RHODES & MORTON 


(Successors to BREUER & RHODES), 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Burden’s Horse Shoes, Peter Wright’s Anvils, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


St. r'auL, MINN. 
April, '83—cu. 





AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
FOURTH, SIBLEY and FIFTH STS., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 





AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL, - - - - 


F, 4, ou, 


MINN, 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
254, 256, 258, 260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


| 


Tue LARGEsT Stock In THE City AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


T. M. SWEM, 





Portrait Photographer 


438 WaABASEs STREET, 


sT. PAUL, - 


Large and Artistic Portraits a Specialty. 








“What are you crying about, nomany & ” asked Mr. Tizzletop 
of —_— boy ar wud on Christmas I 
n’t—boo—find—boo—my wee A orse,” and then the 
poor little fellow broke down completely. 
“Where did you put it?” 
“JT ate it up.’ 














TRADE AND FINANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, \ 
St. PAUL, Jan. 26, 1885. 

During the month of January the money market 
has been firm, and more activity has been manifested 
amongst first-class dealers. Exchange on New York 
has been at $1 to $1.25 premium between, the banks. 
Collections are reported very good in almost every 
line of business, with prospects for a lively trade 
this year. 

In real estate, although only a few important 
transfer shave taken place, there has been quite a num- 
ber of small sales consummated, and an unusual 
amount of inquiries for property for the season, 
which is quite encouraging. 

The wholesale grocers have enjoyed a very large 
trade as usual, and report collections coming in very 
satisfactorily. 

A fair trade has been done in dry goods; prints, 
ginghams and most domestic goods having been in 
demand. Collections in this line have kept up well. 

A good steady business has been done by our 
wholesale drug houses. Some articles have advanced 
in price, and it is expected that many staples will 
soon be higher. Orders are already being received 
for spring stocks, and the outlook for business is most 
satisfactory. 

In wholesale clothing, trade is somewhat dull, 
compared with the corresponding season last year, 
although collections are better; those handling furs 
have done a good lively business this season, which 
is just about over now. 

The boot and shoe trade, as also leather, has been 
quiet since Christmas, so far as orders are concerned, 
but collections have kept up well. 

In hardware, there has been a good demand for 
staple goods, with good prospects ahead for an active 
trade the coming season. 

Trade with the wholesale wine and liquor mer- 
chants was reported dull during the beginning of the 
month, but for the last ten days there has been a 
considerable improvement. 

Our commission merchants have been favored with 
a fair share of business; country produce coming in 
freely, with a moderately good demand for it. Fruits _ 
are quiet at this time. 

The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices in the St. Paul market: 

WuHEAT—No. 1 hard, cash and January, 8ic bid; Februa 
82c bid; May, 87c bid and 89¢ asked; No. 1 regular, 75e bi 
_ 24 hard, 76c bid and 78c asked; No. 2 regular, 68¢c bid and 706 
“Cons — No. 2, cash, 35i4c wa; ,, Jenuery, 85ce bid; May, 42c 
asked ; No. 3 or _ mixed; 35¢ b 

Oats—No. 2 mixed my ba out go asked ; Ce wigs / 
23%4c bid; ow 27e bid an oa No. 2 white, 244%4c bi d 
and 26e asked, No. 3 white, 23%4c b id.’ 

BARLEY — No. 2, 58c bid; No. 3 extra, 45c bid; No. 3, 38c bid. 

RYE—No. 2, 47¢ bid. 

MILLSTUFFs—Ground feed, $15 bid and $15.50 asked; shorts, 


sacked, $9 bid and $10 asked; corn meal, bolted, $17.50 bid; 
coarse, $14 bid and $15.50 asked; bran, sacked, $8.25 bid.and 


ask 

Hay Wild, $7.50 bid; $8 asked ual timothy, $10 bid 
and $11 asked J anuary. 

Hoes — Dressed, $4.85 bid and $5 as 

SEEps — Flax, $1.28 bid; Saane- a1 tony bid and $1.30 asked ; 
clover, $4.25 bid and $4.75 asked. 

Butter — Extras, 28c bid and 32c asked; extra firsts, 28¢ bid 
and 30c asked; firsts, 24c bid and 25c asked ; seconds, 18c bid 
and 20c asked ; thirds; 10c bid and 12 ec asked ; packing stock, 
644c bid and 80 asked; grease, 3c bid. 

Cupeea — Fancy full cream cheddar, 10%%c bid and 10% 
asked; fine full cream cheddar, 8c bid and 9c yasked ; fine part 
—_ . cheddar and flat, no bids; none offered; lower ‘grades not 
offer 

Eees — Extras, 20c bid and 22c asked ; firsts, 17¢ bid; seconds, 
no bids; limed and ice house extras, 16c bid and 20c asked. 

PouTRy —Turkeys, extra, 12c bid; choice, llc bid; medium, 
10c bid; common, 9c bid; chickens, extra, 10c bid; "choice, 9c 


bid. 
fi. 25 asked to arrive. 


GaME— Quail $1.50 asked ; 
, $2.75 bid ‘and $3.50 asked; Standard, $2.60 


pn Choice, 25c bid 
PLES — Fanc 

bit "Standard Willow Twig, $2.80 asked; Jenitons, $2.50 asked ; 

air, $1.60 


ORAN Es — Fancy Floridas, $4.10 bid and $4.50 asked; Val- 
encias, 420 size, $8.50 asked ; prime Messina, $8.50 asked. 

LEMONS — Fancy, $4 asked; choice, $3.75 asked. 

GRAPES — Malagas, $10 b 

CRANBERRIES — Bell oy ok Bg! asked; bell and cherry, 
$15 asked. A. McNEALE, Secretary. 


A FRENCH gentleman, who supposed he had mas- 
tered the English language, was sadly puzzled one 
day when a friend met him and asked: ‘‘ How do 
you do?’”’? ‘‘Do vot?’’ ‘‘I mean—how do you 
find yourself?’’ ‘‘Sair, I never loses myself.’ 
‘*But how do you feel?’’ ‘‘Smooth—you just fee. 











AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 60c. 


A complete_model Incandescent Electric’ 
Lamp, with Battery, Stand, Globe, Platina 
Burner, Wire, Etc., with instructions for put- 
ting in — operation, will be sent, postpaid, 
for 60 cents. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 


NO. 96 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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NO TEXAS CATTLE WANTED. 





Colorado Live Stock Record. 
A very observing cattle breeder is Mr. Tuttle, of 
the Powder River country, in Wyoming. Meeting 
the gentleman on the rotunda of the St. James the 


_ other evening, the Record engaged him in conversa- 


tion on the bovine subject and the national trail. Said 


he: ‘‘Upas far north as I am the people will have | 


no use for this trail that you are advocating. 
lieve we have got all the Texas cattle that we need. 
The day is now on when a better breed of cattle will 
take their place. If there is no Texas cattle there 
will be no fever, and if there is no fever then our 
Northern cattle will be permitted to go down through 
Canada to the sea shore and out to Europe. And if 
there were no more broadhorns there would be more 


I be- | 


shorthorns and Herefords, and more beef, and more | 


value in our herds, 
over from Oregon will weigh, on an average, three hun- 
dred pounds more than one of the same age up from 
Texas, and when fatied will put on a far greater per 
cent of flesh. This is from the fact that the people 
of Oregon have been breeding up, while the Texans 
have been breeding down. No, sir, we need no more 
Texas blood on our Wyoming heath. We need a 
race of cattle that should belong to the Northwest. 
And I believe they will be produced by a cross with 
the shorthorns and the Herefords. Let them be 
called ‘the North Cattle,’ every steer of which, at 
five years of age, should weigh 1,500 pounds. 
These cattle will answer for export feeders, and 
will do credit to an English stall. A Texas steer 
with his broad horns would fright the yeomanry of 
their senses, and would only do to put on exhibition 
as a wild beast from the o pamges of America.”’ 


The Milk "River Country. 





In a short time the great Milk River country will 
be thrown open to settlement. It will give to Mon- 
tana for agricultural, grazing and mining purposes 
nearly the entire tract of country lying north of the 
Missouri River, and from the 104th meridian to the 


113th. This immense reserve is now practically use- | 
There is little, if any, game | 


less to the Indians. 
within its confines. The buffalo are nearly extinct, 
and the few hundreds of Indians who have been 
claiming the country as their hunting ground are 
now willing to abandon their claim for the substan- 


The four-year-old ox that comes | 


| Cartersville.’’ 


tial support which will no doubt be furnished by the | 


Government. Within this reserve is the finest agri- 
cultural land in Montana. Coal of a splendid qual- 
ity is known to exist, and valuable minerals are to 
be found in the mountains. North of Milk River 
is pasture for thousands of head of cattle, which 
will be driven in as soon as permission is given by 
the passage of the reservation bill. 

The Milk River country is wonderful, and all who 
have paid it a visit are loud in praises of its fertility 
and predict a splendid future for it. The settlement 
of this section will bring railroads, the stock inter- 


est of Northern Montana will increase tenfold, the 
agriculturist will reap substantial benefits, and Cho- 


teau will be the richest of all the counties in the 


Territory.— Benton (Montana) River Press. 
->eoo 

Pulaski tells a good story of an American who 
lives near the Arc de Triomphe. ‘The other evening 
he carried home some fine East River oysters, and 
went out into the kitchen to open them. Hearing a 
good deal of noise the man’s mother-in-law called 
out to know what he was opening them with. 
** With an oyster opener, you fool! Did you suppose 
I was going to do it with a toothpic k?’’ was his re- 
ply. ‘‘ No, certainly not,’’ quietly remarked the 
old lady; “but judging from the language used, I 
guessed you were trying to open them with prayer.”’ 
—Paris Morning News. 

—_———_——- + —$$_$_$_____ 

It comes pretty hard on some serv: ants to give up 





their positions where they can run things, and settle | 


down into the humble position of wives. ‘‘ Mary,”’ 
said a lady to one such, recently, ‘‘have you come 
back to be a hired girl again? I thought you left us 
to get married and have a house of your own.’’ ‘‘So 
I did, mum.’’ ‘Well, what have you come back 
for?’’ Well, you see, mum, John’s done purty 
well an’ we kep’ a hired girl, too, and I’m kind o’ 
tired av the way of life. I theught I’d like to come 
back an’ be boss agin for a while.”’ 


| great deal, haven’t you?’’ asked Timmins, quietly. 


A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Music Hath Charms. 





BY R. J. BURDETTE. 


Hark and oh hear, the piano is banging — 
(Sonnet and canticle, chant and glee), 

The fellow up-stairs his guitar is a-twanging, | 
The children are singing a jubilee. 

Just over the way there’s a banjo, I think, 

With its “ pink-a-punk-pank, punk, pink, pank, pink.” 

And down at the corner the man with the flute 

Is rending the night with a tootle-too-toot. 

And com, pah-pah, com, pah-pah, bra-a, bra, boom, 

The brass bi and i is practicing up in its room. 

List, oh! the shrill voice of the maid in the kitchen — 
(Bi illad and pastoral, canzonet), 

Double as loud, as it’s half as bewitchin’, 
(Dulcimer, ba agpipe and clarionet), 

People with high tones and low tones and nary tones, 

Tenor, soprano, aito and wheel bary tones; 

Whistle and chirrup, long-drawn ululation, 

Cacophonous warble and strident latration ; 

Solo and chorus, bang, rattle and knock, 

It is pleasant to live in a musical block. 





Jones was playing billiards. ‘‘I declare,’ he 
said, addressing Timmins, who was looking on, ‘‘ the 
more I play the worse I play.’’ ‘‘You’ve played a 


Jones treated. — New Orleans Picayune. 


A Texas cattle man married a refined young lady 
belonging to the best society of Dallas. A friend 
meeting him shortly after his marriage, congratulated 
him on his happy fortune. ‘‘It’s all right, but I 
had to make sacrifices,’ replied the newly made 
husband, shaking his head. ‘‘ What sacrifices?’’ 
‘*T’ve had to give up going to bed with my boots and 
spurs on when I come home tired ’’ — Texas Siftings. 


THE NEAREST STATION. —Senator ‘‘ Joe’? Brown 
is the ruling spirit of a large railroad in Georgia. He 
was being hauled over it one day in his special car, 
when the conductor came to him with a long face 
and informed him that a drunken man was aboard, 
and he didn’t know what to do with him. 

‘*Where does he wish to go?’’ asked the senator 
in his quiet, eaxy way. 

‘*He says that he wants to go h—1,”’ 
of the bell-rope. 

**Oh, well,’’ 





said the man 


replied Mr. Brown, ‘‘ put him off at 
And the town has never recovered 
from the joke. 
O’er head and ears his cap of seal 
He pulls as far as it will go— 
He pulls it good and strong. 
In days like these, when things congeal, 
Man wants but little ear below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


MAKING MONEY Ott oF O11. — ‘‘ And so you are 
comfortably fixed now,’’ pleasantly remarked one 
lady to another — 

‘*Oh, yes; we own our home, ond are getting along 
very well,’’ replied the other. 

‘*How did your husband make his money?’’ was 
asked. 

“Out of oil,’’ was the reply. 

“Oh, boring for it?”’ 

“No, ma’m.’’ 

** Buying oil land?”’ 

**No, ma’m.”’ 

**Spec ulating?’’ 

“Oh, no. 
‘How did he make his | money out of it, then?” 
‘*By keeping out of it.’ 





CUT AND PRESSED ~ 
BAR 


/ Glassware, 
Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
dete IV Sy Etc. 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 
Write for Cataiogue. BURLEY & CO., 


83 and 85 State St., CHICAGO. 











THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ENGRAVIN 


2 ALL 
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“Horthwestern ¥ Ftotels, 
BELL’S HOTET!, 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 











$2 per Day. MANAGEMENT CHANGED 





Specialty, 4 No. 1 Table. Location Central, opposite Post Office, Post Office. 





COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


Cc. H. Doucias, BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. 
Free Buss to and from ali Trains. 
RATES, @2 PER DAY. 

TRST-CLASS al EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


TuSptmu Ra Resort of the Morkhvest 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad. 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTING and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 


Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Ete. 


HOUSE NEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200, Open All Year. 


mR. Rr. COLBURN, Proprietor, 
DETROIT, MINN, 











HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 


WAHPETON, - - - DAKOTA. 
Terms, $2 Per Day. Goop SAmpLe Rooms. 
D. H. SMITH, hencrameseat 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Proprietor, 
VALLEY city, DAKOTA. 


nmodai Moderate Rates. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


D. C. EHRHART, Proprietor. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


The best Hotel 





First = Class Accommodations : 








First-class in every Respect. 
in the Northwest. 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 


RATES, $2.50 TO $3 PER DAY. 
ROBERT CHEW, Manager. 
ELE Az., e ° ° MOWTARIA.. 


Sa N.B. A Large Office, Bar and Billiard Rooms and all the mod- 
ern improvements have been added to this Hotel, making it the only 
ow first-class House in the city. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC VIEWS. 


F. JAY HAYNES, 
Official Photographer, N.P.R.R. 


FARCO DBD. T., 


Is publishing the largest collection of Stereoscopic Views in 
the West, comprising all places of interest along the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, from Lake Superior to the Pacific ‘ cean, in- 
cludin ; the famous 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


2,000 Subjects. Send for 1884 Catalogue. 


E. d& H. T. ANTHONY, 591 Broadway, New York, 


a—4, EASTERN AGENT? 








A. Cc. PETTITT, 


PLUMBER, GAS & STEAM FITTER 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


A large supply of Sewer Pipe constantly 
on hand. Agent for the ty Steam 
Heater. A good assortment of Iron aud 
Wood Pumpsalways inStock. Allorders 
for Coods or Work promptly attended to, 
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GIGANTIC SALE 


WET GOODS 


—-_ —> oe 


Ta 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


NOW LOCATED IN MOBRISON’S BLOCE, 


Cor. of Washington and Second Aves. Sonth. 


Has inaugurated the most Wonderful Sale of 
Slightly Damaged Goods, and Goods that are not 
Damaged at all, ever seen in the West. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of Men’s, 
Youths’ and Children’s Clothing, Furnishing Goods 
Hats, Caps, Furs, Neckwear, Rubber Goods, Um- 
brellas, etc., that have been wet (and nine-tenths 
of the lines water does no harm to), we are now 
selling at less than one-hulf manufacturers’ cost. 
Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of all the above 
lines, as bright and fresh as if just from the fac- 
tory, will be closed out at manufacturers’ cost. 


| 


| 





| 


FARGO 





We have made cuts on everything that cut them | 


to the marrow. All other mark downs are simply | 


child’s play in comparison to the enormous sacri- 


fice that we are now making on all lines. Al- | 
though our store is large, yet thousands of people | 


have been unable to get in, so large has been the 
rush of eager buyers for the Great Bargains we 
are now offering. The only advice we can offer, 


is to come early in the day, and our army of sales- | 


men will do their best to accommodate all. 
People who are obliged to study economy (and 
there are very few in the West who have not had 


to in the last twelve months,) naturally desire | 


their dollars to do the largest possible buying. 
We boldly assert, and defy contradiction, that one 


dollar will go further in our Great Reduction Sale | 


than two dollars will at any other store in the 
West. Read a few of 


OUR PRICES. 


But all should understand that the whole stock, 
with the enormous cuts we have made, should be 
seen to be appreciated. Men’s Pants, which for- 
merly sold from $2 to $10, now 75c to $5; Boys’ 
and Youths’ Pants, that formerly sold from $1.25 
to $6, now 25c to $3; Men’s and Youths’ Odd Coats 
and Vests in the same proportion; Men’s Suits, 
good ones, for $4; Men’s Overcoats, $1.50; Boys’ 
Suits, $2; hundreds of dozens of Linen Collars, 
10c apiece ; thousands of Suspenders, that have 
sold all the way from 50c to $2, now 25c; Woolen 
Mitts, former price from 35c to $1, now 25c; one 
thousand Hats, former price from $2 to $4,now 
your choice for 25c; Buck and Kid Gloves, former 
price from $1 to $2.50, now 50c and $1; Laun- 
dried Dress Shirts, former price from $1.25 to $3, 
now 50c to $1.50; Unlaundried Dress Shirts, for- 
mer price from 50c to $1.50, now 25c to 75c; all 
kinds of Underwear, only slightly wet, one-half 
original cost; Silk Umbrellas, Alpaca and Linen 
Umbrellas, all kinds of Rubber Goods cut right 
down to less than cost; the same applies to all Fur 
Goods, Robes, Blankets, Afghans, Mackinaws, 
etc. 

MERCHANT TAILORING — EXTRAORDINARY 
REDUCTIONS! All of our fine stock of Suitings 
and Overcoatings we will make up at just what 


we have to pay the tailors, and we put the cloth | 


and trimmings in at 10 per cent less than original 
cost. Gentlemen who desire new suits, with a 
guaranteed fit, how does this proposal strike you? 
We make this elegant offer in order to close out 
all of our piece goods as soon as possible. 

Our country patrons should not fail to visit us. 
It will pay anyone to come 500 miles and buy 
their supplies for the next year, as we have full 
linesfor all the seasons, and everything has been 
reduced, until the price is next to nothing. Goods 
sent C. O. D. to all parts of the country, with the 
privilege of examination, and if not satisfactory 
returned at our expense. Mail orders promptly 
attended to. 











Horthmestern IH 


ROLLER MILLS, 








illers. 


FARGO, DAHBROTA. 





MERCHANT MILLERS. 


FARGO’S BEST. 
DAKOTA FAMILY. 


No. 1 STRAIGHT. 


BRANDS. 


-—s CAPACITY, 
_ Three Hundred Barrells. 





G. IN. RA NESISIVY & CO., 


OAK GROVE 





MERCHANT MILLERS. 


Roller Mulls. moorhead, minn. 


BRANDS: 
“CHARTER OAK.’’ 
‘‘PRIDE OF THE VALLEY.”’ 
‘“‘HAPPY THOUCHT.” 


Cuas. A. Prttspury & Co., 


Merchant MiKillers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MILLS: { Anchor. 





600 BBLS. CAPACITY, 


MANUFACTURE, FROM CHOICE No.1 HARD WHEAT, BEST 


PATENT AND BAKERS’ FLOURS. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. 


PILLSBURY B. 
EXCELSIOR. 


PAGE FLOUR MILLS, 


| NE ee 


FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


(ROLLER PROCESS), MANUFACTURE 


TANCT PATENT, A No. 4, STANDARD PATENT 


MO NAR CE. 
| Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNINC, Manager. 








W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


The Washburn 


J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


Mill Company, 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


Minneapolis, 


LINCOLN MILL 


; ANOKA, MINN. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. 


BRAWOS : 


WASHBURN’S BEST, 
Jan. ’84, cu. LINCOLN. 


WKimmn. 


PALISADE MILL, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 


BRANDS: 


Royal Rose, 





PALISADE. 





PAYING FOR VALUE RECEIVED.— ‘“‘ How much 
did Mr. Smith give you at his wedding?’’ asked a 
minister’s wife of her husband. 

‘“Two dollars.”’’ 


‘Well, that’s a very insignificant sum for a rich | 


man like Mr. Smith to pay for such a service.”’ 

‘Tt does seem a small amount,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
you must remember that he has been married be- 
fore. 








> 

George and his loving Laura: George had proposed 
and been accepted. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, ‘*I can sing 
and play on the piano and harp, can paint, and at 
seminary I was up in the fine arts and political econ- 
omy and logic, and I can crochet beautifully 
and play lawn tennis, and, and—that’s about 
all, I think. Now tell me what are some of your ac- 
complishments, George?’ ‘‘I haven’t got any.”’ 
‘‘ Not a single one?’’ ‘‘ Well,’ he said, with a sigh, 
“‘If the worst should come to the worst I think I 
might be able to cook.’’—Boston Journal. 


| 


In the citadel is shown a small cannon which was 
taken at Bunker’s Hill. A party of Americans were 
looking at the gun the other day, while a sergeant 
recited its history. ‘‘ Yes,’ said a lady, ‘‘you’ve 
got the cannon, but we’ve got the hill.’’ As a patri- 
otic epigram this is worth a place in history. — The 
London Theatre. 


Dipn’t LiKE ’EM.—An Eastern farmer arrived in 
this country the other day and after getting off the 
cars down at the end of the track, proceeded up to- 
| ward Yakima. Arriving at a stock ranch, where he 
took dinner, he saw for the first time in his life a pair 
of leather ‘‘chaps.’’ ‘‘What are these plagued 
things for?’’ he inquired. ‘‘ They are for riding on 
the range with,’”’ answered one of the boys. ‘* For 
riding on a rail!”’ exclaimed the astonished new- 
comer. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘if I had to ride on a rail 
with ’em I want ’em after a little different pattern 
from them things!’’— Yakima Signal. 
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~~ BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS,  witiiit'en 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to standard gauges and tem- 
plates. Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Orel: ifK \ pmccmmccememmmmes Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
2 ~J|— Lt sm Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 





















ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


OVEN BRASS ME. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





“ =e — a 
= — eae = 





ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY, 


General Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 








CAR TRIMMINGS, | 


THE | 
Bartley Reclining and Revolving Chair 


{now in use on many of the leading Railroads), 


REVOLVING CHAIRS FOR PARLOR CARS, 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


SEARLE HOT WATER HEATER, 


The most popular and best Heater extant. 


THE ORME LOCOMOTIVE VALVE, | 


ALSO WOOD CEILINGS FOR CARS, 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. ALL SIZ=Es. 

samen Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Lo- 

WORKS: OFFICE: comotive and Tender Trucks. Guld Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions f »r the BEST, SarEst and most 
ete = | ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 








97 to 109 Ohio St. 103 Ohio St. | A.G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES. Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 





J. HALL DOW, Prest. 


NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


ROME, W.-y. | 


“RICHIARD DUDGEON. 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, '2 —au. 


Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 
STREET 

RAILS. 


D.—4. 








New York Office, 
34 KPWine Street. 


CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO,, 


Chicago, T1l1., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


















CAMBRIA IRON CO., 


Heavy Steel Castings, | 
Office, or 
BAR IRON AND NAILS. | 218 South Fourth St., es 


August, 83-—cu. Johnstown, 





= —- D4. Philadelphia, Pa. Pennsylvania. 
ChicapoForse& Bolt(o. sxussmy, BINNS « cCo., 
BOLT MAKERS. ———— a ; 
MACHINE BOLTS. LAG SCREWS : a 


RODS and BOLAS for BRIDGES | PITTSBURGE, 


and BUILDINGS. 


BOLTS MADE TO ORDER. HOT PRESSED NUTS 


Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


Send for Price List. . 
- And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cyt Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 


Works at Office, 93 Lake Street, any in the Market. For Sale by 
SOUTH CHICAGO. CHICAGO. CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 
June ’& —ou, F.4 cu. 
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MINNEWAUKEN, 


COUNTY SEAT OF BENSON COUNTY. 


| 


NORTH DAKOTA. | 


Section 15, Township 153, Range 66. 








Minnewaukan is located on the terminus of the Jamestown 
& Northern branch of the Northern Pacific railroad, at the 
west end of Devil’s Lake, on a high plateau of land over- 
looking from every part of the town that beautiful sheet of 
water. | 

At Minnewaukan there is a good steamboat landing with | 
two steamboats muking regular trips between it and Furt 
Totten. and points on the eastern end of the lake, and a | 
gravelly beach making delightful drives for tourist and | 
health seekers. 

Minnewaukau is ninety miles north of Jamestown, mid- 
way between the Northern Pacific, railroad and the Interna- 
tional boundary will be the Division headquarters. and the 
only town on the Northern Pacific Railruad located on 
Devil's Lake. 

The famous Mouse River and Turtle Mountain country is 
more jirectly tributary to it than to any other railroad 
town, and the immense emigration to all the country 
west and northwest of Devil’s Lake must pass t rough this 
town and make it their supply point and market for years. 

The surrounding country is a rertile, undulating prairie, 
rich. deep soil, abundantly productive, meandere:! by streams 
and dotted with lakes. No equal opportunity exists in the 
whol» West for the selection of a home as is offered by this 
rapitlly-scttling country, tributary to Minnewaukan. 

All branches of business are open and no fairly intelli- 

ent and industrious business man can fail to build up a 
ucrative business. 

‘Tie moderate prices at which we offer lots in Minnewau- 
kan insures the investor large profits. No other town in 
N. rth Dakota of equal prominence has been placed in 
ine warket. 

‘The town is jointly owned by the Northern Pacific Mai!- 
road company aud a syndicate, who will both show their 
confidence in the tow. by making substantial improve- 
ments. 








TERMS OF SALE : 


One-fourth Cash, balance Six, Nine and Twelve 
Months, at 7 per cent. Interest. 


The plat is now on sale at the office of 


Nickeus, Wilbur & Nichols, 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


For information, plats and prices, call on or address 


D. L. WILBUR, 
Trustee for Syndicate, 


JAMESTOWN, D. T., or 


GEN’L LAND AGENT, N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, Minn, 


Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating | 


A USEFUL TRADE EASILY LEARNED. 


ce 








TW 














Kayla 
PRICE $3 50 In order - ro a oe PLAT ita a | 
. * convenient and portable 
APPAR ATUS, with which any one can do the finest NG 
- 4 of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating, on Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Knives, Forks and Spoons, I have made | 
the above low-priced set, consisting of Tank lined with Acid- 
Proof Cement, Three Cells of Battery that will deposit 
30 pennyweights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, Wire, | 
Gold Solution, one quart of Silver Solution and half a | 
gallon of Nickel. Alsoa box of Bright Luster, that will 
ee the metal the bright and lustrous appearance of fin. 
shed work. Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, 
but will PLATE any number of articles, if the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Anyone can do it. A Wom- 
an’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EXTRA, will send 
Six Chains or Rings that can be Gold Plated and sold 
for Two Dollars more than the whole outfit costs. Our Book 
“GOLD AND SILVER FOR THE PEOPLE,” which offers 
unrivaled inducements to all, sent Free. If not success- 
ful, can be returned and exchanged for MORE THAN 
ITS VALUE. REMEMBER, this is a practical outfit 
and I will warrant it, or it can be returned at my expense. 
Will be sent C. O. D., if desired, upon receipt of $1.50, balance 
to be collected when delivered. Next size outfit, with Tank 
12x10x6, onl =«OO. TRY IT. Profits over 300 
per cent. OK SENT FREE. Address 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 96 and 98 Fulton St., N.Y. 





THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
WATER TUBE STEAM BOILERS. 


NEW YORK: 


30 ‘Cortlandt St. 


GLASGOW: 


107 HOPE STREET 


Branch Offices Branch Offices 


BOSTON: CINCINNATI: 
50 Oliver Street. 64 West Third St. 
PHILADELPHIA: NEW ORLEANS: 
$2 North Fifth St. 54 Carondelet St. 
PITTSBURGH: SAN FRANCISCO: 
98 Fourth Avenue. aaa 561 Mission St. 
CHICAGO: HAVANA 


64 South Canal St. 60'San Ignacio. 





THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


ALSO 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 


Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 

Be hnc ssa wt A CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
eEtAOre 5) Franklin & Ontario Sts. 100 Beekman Street. 45 Summer Street 




















THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot ane oye at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
gf the =, ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
emonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


meee SS A ATENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 








READ, CONSIDER, PRESERVE, PROFIT! 
THORLEY FOOD COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THORLEY FOOD. 


The only Bona Fide, Safe and Purely Vegetable Tonic and Regulator known, for 


HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, HOCS AND POULTRY. 
Is NOT A MEDICINE, but a CONCENTRATED STIMULANT FOOD (containing no Mineral Poisons), which 
aids digestion, cleanses the system, purifies the blood, coaxes the appetite, and is the 
GREATEST FLESH-FORMER KNOWN. 


NO STOCK-OWNER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT. 
UNEQUALED FOR TONING AND INVIGORATING ALL KINDS OF STOCK. 


Indorsed and recommended by the fol- Hearty recommendations are also given by 
lowing members of the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture: 
JoHN LANDRIGAN, Pres. 
Jos. SKEAVINGTON, 
SAMUEL Dysart, 
JOHN GRIFFITH 
and Cas. F. MILLs. 
Fourteen packages of this food (worth 
one hundred and fifty dollars) were given 
in special premiums to winners of the 
Sweepstakes Premiums at the American 
Fat Stock Show in Chicago during Novem- 
ber, 1884. The food is used and indorsed by 
the best exhibitors of show animals. 


STUDEBAKER Bros., Wagon and Carriage 
Mannufacturers, South Bend, Ind. 

T. L. MILLER Co., Beecher, Ill. 

W. L. Crasp, of Eminence, Ky. 

R. BAKER, of Elyria, Ohio, member of State 
Board of Agriculture, and many others. 

Thorley Food is the oldest and greatest 
remedy known for Stock, and its reputa- 
tion is world wide, and the best evidence of 
this is, it is imitated and counterfeited by 
impostors. Buy Thorley Food bearing the 
above trade-mark. 





MAWUEFASTURED ONLY BY THE TEoRLeEyT Foonm co., 
Write for Circular “ No. 3” and mention this paper. 39 and 41 Franklin St., Chicago Ill. 
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NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


IN the winter of 1874-5, Butte school district, in 
Now it has 





Montana, contained but seven children. 
3,024. 

EVERY county in Washington Territory, where 
women vote, gave a majority in favor of taxing 
church property. 








THE commissioners of Yellowstone County, Mon- 
tana, offer a bounty of two dollars for wolf scalps 
and one dollar for coyotes. 





WHEN asked if a prize fight would be permitted 
in Fergus Falls, Minn., the Mayor, wrote: ‘* Come 
along, I will permit anything that will boom the 
town.”’ 





The Oregonian estimates the cost of the buildings 
erected in Portland during 1884 as follows: —Busi- 
ness houses $622,400; miscellaneous buildings $711,- 
700; residences $349,800; total $1,683,200, a deere tse 
of about $2,000,000 from the cost of the improve- 
ments of 1883. 





Ir is now that the patent outside man sweareth. 
Since the blockade their papers come to this office 
printed on kalf-sheets of every imaginable color. 
But the plain, brown wrapping paper, such as is 
used by the country storekeeper, appears to be the 
most fashionable tint. — W. 7. Ev. 


Tue Nortuwest for January contains a very fine 
write-up on the city of Minneapolis, which is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and will be of immense advantages 
to that prosperous and enterprising city. It is one 
of the finest descriptions of the enterprise, growth 
and development of that place ever published. — 
Jamestown Capital. 





OF all the old-timers, residents of Fort Benton, 
Montana, in the winter of 1262-3, but fourteen are 
known to be alive. Four were killed by Indians, 
two committed suicide, one, Henry Bostwick, was 
killed at the battle of the Big Hole, and ten died 
from other causes. Old-timers are getting scarce. — 
Fert Benton River Press. 





E. S. TyLer has gathered the retail prices at 
Fargo, Dakota, of nearly all articles bought by 
farmers, and compared them with the local price of 
the same article two years ago, and finds an average 
reduction of thirty-three per cent, showing that 
wheat at fifty cents will buy as much as at eighty 
cents in 1882, but it will not pay as much on debts. 





Ir Oregon and Washington increase in population 
in the next five years in the same proportion that 
they have in the last five, the Territory will have 
more inhabitants. than the State —a singular com- 
mentary on a policy on the part of the Government 
that admits Nevada and keeps out Dakota and Wash- 
ington. — Colfax (Wash. Ter.) Gazctte. 





THE Minneapolis glass works made their first glass 
on the 10th ult., in the presence of a large number 
of admiring spectaters who carried away relics in the 
shape of canes and dishes. The manager claims that 
Pittsburg is their nearest competitor in the manu- 
facture of glass, and that the cheaper price of sand 
in Minneapolis far more than exceeds the increase in 
cost of coal. 


E. C. BATES raised forty-five bushels of flint corn 
from a little less than three-fourths of an acre of 
ground, the past season—a yield of sixty bushels 
per acre, which is a big yield for an older corn coun- 
try. 
matured early. Considerable corn was raised in the 
vicinity of Gladstone, this year, which speaks vol- 
umes for our climate and soil. Home-seeker, stick 
a pin here and—come and be satisfied. — Gladstone 
(Dak.) Express. 


It is sound, plump and, what is better still, 


HOLSTEINS GROWING PopULAR. — The Holsteins 
are fast growing in favor among dairymen of Mon- 
tana. They are large cattle and are quite as good as 
any other breed for beef. They are good feeders, 
Taking 
into consideration the adaptability of this breed for 
all purposes, it is generally considered preferable to 
the Jerseys. The produce of our native cows, bred 


and appear to be well adapted to the climate. 








to Holstein bulls, is an improved dairy stock. Of 
course, not as good as pure bred Jerseys, or pure bred 
Holsteins, but they are superior to our native grade 
Sborthorns for milk, and as good as any other cattle 
tor beef. — Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 

AN ENTERPRISING DAKOTA GIRL.—Miss Laura 

sush was in town Saturday on business. She is one 
of those typical Dakota maidens whom you occa- 
sionally read of in the Fargo Argus. Thirteen miles 
from the village of Walcott she has a claim consist- 
ing of one hundred and sixty acres. There is a shanty 
on the land, aud thirteen acres of the same is ready 
for crop. This enterprising young lady informed us 
that she does not intend to grow wheat, but will run 
a stock farm. She has now some few head of cattle, 
which are being taken care of by the farmer with 
whom she is staying. At present she is teaching 
school within half a mile of her claim— Wahpeton 
Mercury. 

With the extinction of buffalo comes an increase 
in the depredations of wolves. This is accounted 
for by the fact that buffalo calves and carcasses killed 
by hunters furnished the wolves plenty of food. 
Now that the buffalo are all gone, the wolves have 
turned their attention to cattle, and the loss from 
this source is constantly increasing. It has not 
reached any alarming proportions as yet, but it is 
enough to show that unless active measures are im- 
mediately taken, the loss is liable to be considerable. 
Some of the cattlemen and hunters are poisoning 
carcasses, and have good success in killing wolves, 
but the movement is not universal enough to produce 
the desired result. — Bad Lands Cowboy. 





CURIOSITIES OF RAILROAD TRAVEL.— Some won- 
ders are told of railroad travel. _ A few days ago two 
littlechildren were sent from the far East to the Pacific 
Slope. Their transportation was paid and they were 
consigned to the care of each conductor along the 
route. They were well cared for up to the time Con- 
ductor Jarrard left them at the end of his run, and 
will in all probability arrive safely at their destina- 
tion. They were sent by an aunt to their mother 
who, with her husband had removed to the Pacific 
Slope. A short time ago a young girl from Europe 
passed through. She could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish and her destination was plainly marked on a tag, 
which was placed on a cord around her neck. She 
made the entire trip in perfect security, and turned 
up in Portland safe and well.—Glendive Times. 





IN our local columns to-day the receipt of seventy- 
five ounces of gold dust from the Little Rockies by 


| one of our prominent business houses is chronicled. 


This is the largest amount of the ‘‘yellow stuff’’ re- 
ceived at one time, but up to this date several thou- 
sand dollars from these mines have been handled by 
this firm. And yet the bilks and tramps from the 
upper country who claimed to have visited the Little 
ltockies say there is nothing there and that the mines 
are a fraud! These malicious representations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Little Rockies and 
Bear’s Paw will be the greatest aud most important 
placer district in the Northwest next season.— Fort 
Benton (Montana), River Press. 





DAKOTA is part of the Northwestern territory and 
has the right to claim the advantage of that agree- 
ment, that whenever any part of that territory 
should reach a population of 60,000, that they might 
organize a state government and apply for admission 
asa state. We have not seen any occasion to retract 
our advice to the people of Dakota, to go on and 
organize a state government, claim advantage of this 
original agreement and let the question be settled in 
the supreme court. This would be acting in defiance 
of the present Congress, but we fully believe it would 
be held by the supreme court of the United States 
to be in violation of no law, but in compliance with 
the terms of a fundamental subsisting contract. — 
Helena (Montana) Herald. 


Dakota’s new capitol building at Bismarck was 
opened on the fourteenth of January, with a brilliant 
reception to Gov. Pierce and the members of the 
legislature, given by the citizensof the town. The 
interior was handsomely decorated with evergreens, 
flags and mottos. |The whole building was perfectly 
heated, with the outside temperature ten below zero, 
by steam generated with lignite coal, which is mined 
near the Northern Pacific track, a few miles east of 
this city. All the guests praised the solidity nda 
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beauty of the building and noted the perfect working 
of the heating and ventilating devices. Two uni- 
formed companies of the Territorial Guards with 
their regimental band, assisted at the reception. 


A Bic [RRIGATING DiTcH.—We are informed that 
the great irrigating canal to be taken out from the 
Yakima above here, and to water the Moxee and 
Middle Yakima valleys, is to be commenced by Col. 
Wilson and associates, early in the spring. It wil| 
carry mostof the water of the river, and will be wide 
and deep enough to float grain barges. The land it 
will water embraces hundreds of thousands of acres 
of inexhaustible fertility, the soil being the same all 
the way down as far as anyone can see it. In places 
along the river where bench lands are cut by the 
stream fifty feet deep the soil is the same as on top. 
This enterprise will expend among our people $1,- 
500,000, and add thousands of people to trade with 
this city. — Yakima ( Wash. Ter.) Farmer. 





SECRET MINES.— The Columbia River Indians in 
the Big Bend and Okanogan country, Washington 
Territory, annually spend large sums of money-at the 
several railroad towns for provisions and clothing, in- 
variably paying cash for the same. It is a mystery 
where this money comes from, although it is known 
that a portion is realized from the sale of ponies and 
furs. It is confidently believed that the Indians 
know of rich placer diggings in the mountains, yet 
they are as close as an oyster upon this subject and 
when you get one cornered and attempt to question 
him as to the source of his wealth, all that can be got 
from the red man is ‘‘nika wake cumtux mika wa- 
wa,’’ and there the matter ends. Doubtless some 
Eastern readers will fail to understand the above quo- 
tation, which, being interpreted, means, ‘‘I don’t 
understand your talk.’’ 





THE NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND QUESTION.—S. 
A. Clarke, editor of the Willamette Farmer, has in- 


vestigated the question of railroad forfeiture bills, 
and gives the following: ‘ It is said that no lawyer 
in the Senate (which is mainly made up of distin- 
guished legal gentlemen, ) believes that Congress has 
any power to dispossess the Northern Pacitic of the 
lands it has acquired or that may be earned by con- 
struction of its roads up to the passage of a revoking 
act. The title of the company, then, to lands along 
the line of the Cascade branch, now building and to 
be completed soon, is apparently secure. This being 
a matter of importance to the public, as many set- 
tlers are anxious to locate within the Cascade grant, 
we have taken pains to secure the most reliable in- 
formation, and give it to the public. The views of 
the United States Senate being understood, and as 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court furnish 
precedents as to the legal principles involved, it may 
be considered reasonably certain that the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company will hold the land on all 
the line of road it shall complete during 1884. 
sities ss 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a 
desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NOYEs, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 























TWO ADDITIONS TO MINNEAPOLIS. 

Messrs. Farnsworth & Wolcott, the well-known 
real estate firm of Minneapolis, have now on the 
market two very valuable and attractive additions to 
that city. One well situated for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and the other exceptionally desirable for 
suburban residences. These tracts are known as 
the Prospect Part addition, and the Meeker Island 
Land and Power addition. They are contiguous to 
each other, about a mile from the University, and 
less then two miles from the business centre of the 
city. The first named consists of high, rolling pict- 
uresque wooded grounds, commanding superb views 
of all Minneapolis, and of the western portion of 
St. Paul, including, also, the Minnesota Transfer 
grounds, and the educational institutions situated 
between the two cities. The other addition is level 
and open, convenient to railroad lines, and in every 
way adapted for manufacturing purposes. 

In a recent real estate review the Pioneer Press said 
of these additions: 





‘In this connection a recent sale of about $140,000 
worth of lots in Prospect Park addition has very 
naturally brought that and the contiguous Meeker 
Island Land and Power Company’ saddition into prom- 
inence, inasmuch as it is understood that both prop- 
erties are being handled by one firm. The property 
in question, purchased a few weeks since by J: R. 
Wolcott, of the firm of Farnsworth & Wolcott, is 
situated a short distance east of the State University, 
fronts on University Avenue on the north, and the 
Mississippi River on the south, and is divided by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad’s East Side 
track into two distinct and peculiar divisions, the 
property north of the track being undulating and 
studded with oaks of a large growth. That part 
south of the track is a broad and level plateau, 
especially adapted for manufacturing purposes, which 
fact the new proprietor appreciates, inasmuch as 
negotiations are already pending with one large East- 
ern manufacturing concern, employing three hundred 
and fifty men, to locate thereon, and especial in- 
ducements will be made to others who wish to become | 
permanent settlers there. The two additions com- 
prise altogether about two hundred and twenty-five 
acres. Tne purchaser of the $140,000 worth of the 
Prospect Park addition is to build during the coming 
season a number of houses upon his recent acquisi- 
tion, costing from $3,000 to $6,000 each. In the near 
future the facilities for reaching that part of the city 
will be further increased by a bridge built ar oss the 
river at some point below the Tenth Avenue cause- 
way.”’ 


In connection with these properties, it is worth 
remembering that they lie within the corporate 
limits of Minneapolis, and between the lines of the 
two double track railways connecting the two cities, 
and that the most rapid development around St. 


Paul and Minneapolis to-day is within the space | 


bounded by the Mississippi River in Minneapolis, 
the western limits of St. Paul and the Manitoba and 
Milwaukee railways. That the whole of this space 
is destined soon to fill up with a compact growth of 
dwellings and business concerns, connecting the two 
cities, no man can doubt who has carefully observed 
recent developments. The population of Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul will more than double before the 
year 1900, and the new growth will require all the 
space between the present limits of the two munici- 
palities. 

We are authorized to say that the purchaser of the 
Prospect Park property referred to in the above ex- 
tract is Mr. B. D. Sprague, and that one of the | 
conditions of the sale is that he is to put $40,000 into 
residences during 1885, the houses to cost from 
$3,000 to $6,000 each. Itis the design of Farnsworth 
& Wolcott that this addition shall be made an attrac- 
tive supurb, and no cheap houses will be built upon 
it. Purchasers may rely upon having a good class 
of neighbors. Advantageous terms will be made 
with manufacturers who desire to locate on the 
Meeker Island Land and Power Company’s addition, 
and liberal arrangements will be made with firms 
who employ large forces of men as regards grounds 
for cottages, etc. 

Messrs. Farnsworth & Wolcott, by energy and un- 
limited advertising, and by traveling over the entire | 
Northwest, have built up a large business. They | 


| stand it. 


are personally familiar with the country from Min- 
neapolis to Puget Sound. They have a large city 
business and are prepared to sell anything from a 
low priced lot to the best business corners. They 
publish a correct map of the business centres of the 
city. They also handle Wisconsin and Minnesota 
timber lands, and Minnesota, Dakota and Montana 
agricultural and stock lands. In short, the opera- 


| tions of this enterprising firm reach across the con- 


tinent. 





ss 


Too Gross TO RELATE.—Dark was the stilly 


night, and the distant glare of electric lights and the | 


occasional fitful flash of a November meteor only 
served to deepen the shadows of the massive lrick 
buildings which line Fifth Avenue, when two Pitts- 
burgh attorneys ran into each other. 

‘Oh, is it you, R. A.?’’ said one; and was imme- 
diately answered by a deep “‘ Yes.”’ 

‘*Say,’’ continued the first speaker in a mysterious 
voice, ‘‘did you hear that story about ‘288’ to- 
day?’’ 

‘*No,”? answered the other excitedly; ‘‘ what is 
mee? 

‘Oh, its too gross—too gross entirely!’’ replied 
his companion in a mournful voice. 

“Tell away,’’ resumed the first, ‘‘and Ill try to 
If I must hear such dreadful things I 
must.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ exclaimed his friend, ‘‘144 is one gross, 
and 288 is two gross, isn’t it?’’ 

A meteor shot across the sky like a flash of light- 
ning —a thud —a moan—a chuckle—a dark form 
stealing away in the darkness—and all was silent. 
— Pittsburgh Telegraph. 





ciples : 

“‘T attended a bull fight once. It was in Mex- 
ico, and I thoroughly enjoyed it.”’ ‘‘ 1am surprised 
you should enjoy a brutal affair like that; don’t you 
think it brutal fora lot of Mexicans to wantonly kill 


a bull?’’ ‘‘But in this case the bull killed a lot of 


Mexicans.’’ 
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Portland Wholesale Houses 


J. LOEWENBERG  Porrtiano. P. GOLDSMITH, New York. 


GOLDSMITH & LOEWENBERG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVESand RANGES 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


MEBTALS. 


84 & 86 Front Street, Portiand, Ore. 
New York Office: TEMPLE COURT. H.—CU 


CORBETT, FAILING & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL. 


— AGENTS FOR— 


DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 
nice 8! & 83 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


KELLY, DUNNE & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Varnish, Brushes, Etc. 
Also Proprietors of the 
PHCNIX OIL WORKS, 
Manufacturers and Refiners of 


LUBRICATING AND ILLUMINATING OIL 


We carry and have always on hand the largest assortment in 
the Northwest of Fairbanks’ Lard Oil, Sperm Signal oy 
der Oil, Valve Oil, Engine Oil, West Virginia Oil, Car Oil tead 
Light Oil, and every description of Oils for Railroads, Mills and 
Mining Purposes. 

Store, 42 Front Street. Works, !2th Street, between J and K 
PORTLAND, OREGON- 


| Would be pleased to open correspondence with parties desir- 
| ing to place their goods in this market. H.—4C U 
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MEDICAL LAKE. 


This remarkale lake is in Spokane county, Washington Territory. 
accompanying cut made from a photographic view. 


It is well represented by the 
Thousands of invalids and pleasure seekers visit 


it every year, and it is rapidly becoming the Health Resort of the Pacific Northwest. The Indians of 
that region regard its water as SACRED, and have implicit confidence in its healing properties. _ 

n the spring of 1882, Mr. J. W. Harwood, having been cured of Inflammatory Rheumatism by 
the use of Medical Lake water, after he had been pronounced incurable by his physicians, discovered 
a process by which Medical Lake water can be reduced to salts, which, when dissolved in well or clean 
cistern water, in proper proportions, impart to it all the curative properties of the water of the lake. 
The demand for these salts led to increased facilities for manufacturing them, and hence the organi 
zation of the MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of which Mr. Harwood is 
Vice-President, and also the Superintendent of its Reduction Works at the lake. The demand for 
increased facilities for placing them on the market led to the organization of ANOTHER Company, more 
accessable to the trade. The Medical Lake Manufacturing Company, located at the lake, ships all 
the salts it manufactures, together with a sediment found at the bottom of the lake, to THE (¢ HI- 
CAGO MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, located in Chicago, which prepares 
them for the markets of the world, under the name and style of “MEDICAL LAKE MEDICINES, 
as designated in its circulars, The CHICAGO company and its stockholders own a controlling inter- 
est in the Medical Lake Company, so that the two Corpcerations are, for all practical purposes, one 
and the same. the Medical Lake Company furnishing the “raw material ” which the Chicago Company 


puts in condition and form for the market. 


A BOX OF THE SALTS, with full instructions for use, MAILED to any address on receipt of 
ONE DotLtaR. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, to whom exclusive territory and remuner- 
ative rates will be given. Liberal terms to the trade. Send for circular. 


Address, THE CHICAGO MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


| 
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115 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. TTT. — 


The Most Popular Roller Skate Ever Invented. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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-JOHNSTON’S FLU 
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Is manufactured in the form of Paste, hermetically sealed, contains the Albumen and Fibrine, as well as the Extract of the Beef, and isa highly nutri- 


tious article of food. 


In the Lancet of November 11, 1865, Baron Liebig says: 


‘* Were it possible to furnish the market at a reasonable price with a preparation of meat combining in itself the albuminous together with the extractive 
principles, such a preparation would have to be preferred to the ‘ Extractum Carnis,’ for it would contain ALL the nutritive constituents of meat.’’ 


THE ABOVE Is JUST WHAT 


JTOHNSTON’S F'LUOIDYD BEBF 


Eias Accomplished. 


I will pay $1,000 into any charitable institution in any State or Territory, if there is not more nutritive and life-giving 


properties contained in one pound of ‘Johnston’s F 


preparation. 


No. 1, 
No. 2 
No. 3, 
No. 4 


PACKAGES: <{ No. 3 


PD i cinctsbaetdtbidniainaiaiadsnakh <arewerncncaibbin 
PE cnddndtibihactsdcdcissanksibanksdabbsabioniaatonties 
BP I oii dndntkcunsctiinndnndansehacssedibiartishsdeianwes 
is PN cnedacotachnimdbibiadastiesanambeseadncebadhacbiies 


oe eos ie wo — on a 


luid Beef’’ than there is in 100 pounds of Liebig’s Extract, or any similar 


-——-WHOLESALE—— 


DOZEN. GROSS. 
$3.00 $36.00 Less 10 per cent 
* 5.00 60.00 | on orders for $100 

8.50 102.00 | net, on the Rebate 
16.00 192.00) System. 


( Nos. 1 and 2— Two dozen in box, one gross in case. 





No. 4— Boxes of one and two dozen. 


One dozen in box, half gross in case. 


GIO. BROUGHAM, 78 & 80 West Jackson Street, Chicago, 
Sole Manufacturer for the United States. 
ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, 


Eastern Depot. 


| Re ALL ODDS 
HE 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted trav- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Kay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
les Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltuwn, 
lowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, IIL. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 
which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short, it is asserted that 


IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
comodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


write to 
R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago,Ml 


A. L. BILLINGS & CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Opsters, Fish, Game, Poultry, 
Xe., &e., &e., 
Northwestern Agents for the Mammoth Celery. 


214 AND 216 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH. 
TELEPHONE, 81-3. MINNEAPOLIS, 





ROSSITTER & SKIDMORE, 
New York Agents. 





CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& $v. Pav 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped | 


road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota and Dakota. It is 


the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal | 


points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 
For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, ete , apply 
to the nearest station agent of the Cur1caGo, MILWAUKEE & 
St. PauL RalILway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 
S. S. MERRILL, 
Gen. Manager. 

R. MILLER, 

Ass’t Gen. Manager. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


— P ‘ F P P | 
4a For notices in reference to special excursions, changes | 


of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL Raitway, please refer to 
the local columns of this paper. 


| Mounted on Rollers, cloth back - - - - - 


Ass’t Gen, Pass. Agt. | 


NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


a 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-offices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of Dakota, 36x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 


one inch. : 
Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. 


to one inch. 
PRICES. " 


Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - 
“ “Heavy “ mounted on rollers - 


Scale 8 miles 


$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 


Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 


| State and Territory in the United States and of 


every country in the World. Address, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 


| 148, 150, 152 & 154 Mein Street, Chicago. 


NO LINE OF RAILWAY IN THu UNITED STATES HAS DONE MORE TO DEVELOP THE 


CREAT WEST and NORTHWEST: 


—— THAN THE—"— 


CHICAGO, ROOK ISLAND & PACIFIC. 


a ee Te, 





3 &s~ tues of fare always as low as the lowest. 


8, R. CABLE, President and Gen’l Manager. 


SwS- Rese ee 
— 





IT RUNS TWO 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
EACH WAY, DAILY, 


Sta Between CHICAGO and 
~/\) MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
VAY] COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, 
LEAVENWORTH and 
KAWSAS CITY, 


Its train equipment consists 
of 
Magnificent Reclining 
Chair Cars, 
Pullman Palace Sleep- 

( ing and Buffet Cars, 
World-famous Dining 
Cars, and 

Most Elegant and 
Roomy Day Cars. 


ape ireen 


Baggage checked through. Tickets sold to destination. 4g 
—CHICACO. 











SEEDS 





. 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
Warehouses { 104,106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue Grass, 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Ete. 


POP CORN. 


OrFIck, 115 Kiyzie St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








